

The Nene engine, first aircraft 
jet field to bear the Pratt & Whitney seal, will 
substantial part of the Navy’s new fleet of 
F9F Panthers — latest type of shipboard fighter. 


Tooling up for production of the Nene is progressing 
rapidly. At the same time, Pratt & Whitney is carrying 
On an extensive program of research and development 
in both reciprocating and turbine-type powerplants. 


Pratt & Whstney Aircraft 
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system 

powered by Westinghoose 
keeps cockpit windows 
free from ice and fog. 


Here's an opportunity for you to pack more 
safety into plane design. A completely automatic 
de-icing system for cockpit windows . . . another 
Westinghouse product that performs a vital 
function in aviation. 

First proof of the outstanding performance of 
this equipment came from an initial installation 
on the famous Boeing "Stratocruiser" pictured 
above. Then followed similar applications on 
other Boeing craft already in the air or in the 
production or design stage. 

De-icing is accomplished by applying voltage 
to the new NESA safety glass developed by the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company. This glass has 


a thin transparent film of electrically conductive 
material over its entire area. This assures uni- 
form heating of each window and prevents 
optical distortions which sometimes occur in 
systems using embedded wires or concentrated 
heat sources. And because Westinghouse fur- 
nishes all of the electrical equipment for this 
new system, you gain the advantage of unit 
responsibility backed by vast research and 
engineering facilities devoted to aircraft. 

For full details on this important advance in 
de-icing equipment call your local Westinghouse 
office or write to Westinghouse Electric Cor- 
poration, P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Penna. 



"Gulf Soluble Cutting Oil 

keeps our grinding wheels clean and free-cutting ” 

says the management of this progressive plant 



"AFTER SEVERAL UNSUCCESSFUL attempts 
to eliminate rancidity and wheel loading, we 
switched to Gulf Soluble Cutting Oil,” says the 
management of this progressive plant. "With this 
fine soluble oil, we’ve solved our problem once 
and for all — our grinding wheels are always clean 
and free-cutting.” 

"Gulf Soluble Cutting Oil also gives us effec- 
tive protection against rust, forms an excep- 
tionally. stable emulsion, and doesn’t gum up our 
machines.” 

A typical report from the ever-growing group 
of progressive plants who use Gulf Soluble Cut- 
ting Oil! Preferred because it combines all the 
qualities needed to do a better machining and 
grinding job: exceptional stability, improved 
miscibility, effective rust preventive properties, 
pleasant odor — and it’s non-foaming. 

For further information on Gulf Soluble Cut- 
ting Oil — and for one of Gulf’s practical slide- 
rule type calculators, which will help you main- 
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tain desired soluble oil concentrations — send the 
coupon below. 

Gulf Oil Corporation • Gulf Refining Company 

Division Sales Offices: 

Boston • New York • Philadelphia • Pittsburgh • Atlanta 
New Orleans • Houston ■ Louisville • Toledo 
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REFERENC 
FILES 
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trvice four years or more are still 




. . . entirely new 
FAFNIR catalog of 
Aircraft Ball Bearings 
with Plya-Seals 


• Now ... the whole line of Fafnir Aircraft Ball 
Bearings ... all the sizes and series developed 
during and after the war ... all the improvements 
including Plya-Seals ... all completely described 
and cataloged for your convenience. Twelve pages 
of precise information arranged for fast, complete 
answers to any aircraft ball bearing requirement. 
Write today for your copy. The Fafnir Bearing 
Company, New Britain, Conn. 
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engine in production in the world. 

Wyman-Gordon produces more crankshaft forgings for air- 
craft, automobiles, trucks, and tractors than any other forg- 
ing manufacturer. 

Wyman-Gordon — Crankshaft specialists since the begin- 
ning of the internal combustion engine. 

Standard of the Industry for More Than Sixty Years 


WYMAN - GORDON 

Forgings of Aluminum 9 Magnesium 9 Steel 

WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 


HARVEY, ILLINOIS 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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PLANNING VS. PRODUCTION- Year-end an- 
nouncements by the Air Force and the Navy of con- 
tracts for new aircraft present the interesting possibility 
that military thinking on industrial preparedness plan- 
ning for aircraft manufacturers may have been sharply 

While there can be no grounds for a definite belief 
that any of the new contracts reflect abandonment of 
preliminary ideas of industrial preparedness formulated 
more than a year ago, they certainly point to a modifica- 
tion of those ideas. In a number of respects it would 
appear that the Air Force, in particular, has been forced 
bv reasons of expediency to modify the original concept 
of industrial preparedness planning. 

As far as the manufacturers’ immediate financial sit- 
uation is concerned, this could be an encouraging 
development. 

'The initial industrial preparedness program was based 
on the theory that it would not be possible in peacetime 
to maintain high levels of production in any type of 
aircraft. The alternative that then was presented was to 
plan for rapid expansion of production of several basic 
types. High volume tooling would be procured for these 
types, and the cost would be so high that it might pre- 
clude actual quantity production for some time to come. 

Contracts as announced clash in some degree with that 
procedure. The hundreds of planes ordered from Re- 
public, Lockheed, North American and Boeing obviously 
are to refurbish quickly the U. S. Air Force, with deliv- 
eries to begin on new types this summer. This dictates 
production rates high enough to make a certain amount 
of high volume tooling mandatory. 

PLANES, NOT PLANS NEEDED-Before the 
President's Air Policy Commission, manufacturers and 
government officials stressed that the immediate need is 
for production of airplanes. While few disputed the prin- 
ciples of preparedness planning, they all inclined to the 
belief that planning is no answer in the present circum- 
stances. 

The contracts reported in this issue of Aviation 
Week should alleviate the financial problems of several 
manufacturers. The concentration of the contracts with 
relatively few manufacturers would indicate that the 
Air Force is primarily concerned with national defense 
considerations, rather than with any attempt— by spread- 
ing available funds around— to keep the bulk of the 
industry on at least a subsistence diet. 

An important point to be considered in evaluating the 
new orders is that under law, funds to pay for the planes 
remain available only until June 30, 1949, unless re- 
appropriated. This, again, points to rapid production as 
it is unlikely that the Air Force’s plans envision re- 
appropriations in a tight federal economy. Undoubtedly, 


the Air Force’s desire would be to have fiscal 1950 funds 
only for new obligations. 

The fact that USAF has, in effect, "shot its wad” gives 
sound reason to believe that the service chiefs have now 
decided that chances for appropriations large enough to 
guarantee a fairly high level of production are better than 
they were when the industrial preparedness plans were 
first put in* the works. 

CASE IN POINT— In a contradictory vein, the new 
contracts offer a case for industrial preparedness plan- 
ning. The airplanes involved were all conceived several 
years ago, most of them during the war. They have only 
now reached the stage of production. That is the main 
argument of the industrial preparedness planners— that 
the lag between conception and production of an airline 
is so great that long-range planning is imperative. 

It may be significant that USAF awarded contracts 
for the North American B-45 and P-86 before the planes 
had completed tests. Navy likewise gave WAA an order 
for the FJ-1 before it had finished its tests, and either has 
or shortly will award an order to Grumman for its 
F9F-2 while it is still in the experimental stage. It fol- 
lowed the same procedure with the McDonnell F2H-1 . 

This is a system that had not been practiced before in 
peacetime and, while demonstrating the urgency of the 
services’ need for modem equipment, also cuts down 
the time lag between design and production. Because 
of this time-saving element, the procedure of buying 
from the drawing board is in itself an industrial pre- 
paredness measure. 

SELLING ARGUMENT— While containing an ele- 
ment of risk (that the plane may later have to undergo 
extensive revision with consequent production delays), 
the risk is reduced by the experience and qualifications 
of the manufacturers. The risk is well-calculated from the 
standpoint that it has advantages over the basic industrial 
preparedness plans in making possible the showing of a 
tangible article rather than plans when the services try 
to sell their budget requests to the public and Congress. 

It is highly likely that despite the effort they have put 
forth to date, both the Air Force and Navy will have a 
major selling job yet to do when they enter the con- 
gressional appropriation hearing rooms. The recent 
budgetary recommendations of the National Association 
of Manufacturers contain the disquieting proposal that 
national defense expenditures be reduced from the cur- 
rent year’s level in keeping with a “peacetime" economy. 

Of perhaps more concern to the industry is the NAM 
recommendation that the practice of granting large con- 
tract authorizations be discontinued. If followed, this 
suggestion would all but wreck what little long-range 
procurement planning the Air Force presently can do. 
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NEWS DIGEST 


DOMESTIC 

P. W. Litchfield, Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Co. board chairman, was 
awarded 1947 public relations award for 
greatest contribution through public 
relations to the national welfare. Pri- 
marily responsible was Litchfield’s 
"greatest story ever told” radio program. 

Ninety-Fourth fighter squadron of 
P-80B Shooting Star jet fighters ar- 
rived at Ladd Field, Fairbanks, Alaska 
for six months cold weather training. 
Fighters were especially modified at 
Lockheed-Aircraft Corp. for the —65 
degree cold of the Arctic regions. 

President Truman created Interde- 
partmental Committee for Scientific 
Research and Development naming 
John R. Steelman coordinator. Com- 
mittee includes Departments of Army, 
Navy, Air Force, Commerce, Agricul- 
ture, Interior, Federal Security Agency, 
Veterans Administration, NACA and 
Smithsonian Institute. 

Secretary Symington revealed Air 
Force has abandoned "West Point of 
Air” proposal and hopes to obtain f 
of its air cadets from the military and 
naval academies. Remainder will come 
from National Guard, college programs 
and enlisted personnel. 

FINANCIAL 

Beech Aircraft Corp. reports net loss 
of $1,816,469 for the fiscal year ended 
Sept. 30 after inclusion of $4,895,295 
tax carry-back credits. Total sales for 
the year were $26,211,411. Backlog 
was reported at $22,400,000. 

Roosevelt Field, Tnc. declared a divi- 
dend of 25 cents per share common 
payable January 26 to holders of rec- 
ord January 5. Previous payment was 
25 cents in December, 1946. 

Luscombc Airplane Corp. reports net 
loss of $54,110 for six months ended 
Tune 30 on sales of $1,860,522 com- 
pared with $69,212 loss on $2,309,329 
sales same period previous year. 

FOREIGN 

Linea Aeropostal Venczolana (LAV) 
has signed a contract with Chicago and 
Southern Airlines to link services at 
Havana, Cuba. Under terms of the 
agreement, C&S will transfer passen- 
gers at Havana to LAV for flight to 
Venezuela. 

Government of India has approved 
the establishment of “Air-India Inter- 
national, Ltd.” to link India with Eu- 
rope by air. Indian Government is pro- 
viding 49 percent of the initial $3 
million capitalization with option to buy 
2 percent more to assume control at any 


time. The Bombay-London route will 
use Lockheed Constellations on a twice- 
a-week schedule beginning in May. 

British European Airways completed 
8,635 passenger flights over 1,332,400 
plane miles during September, 1947. 
Over 17,035 route miles, BEA carried 
69,459 passengers 15,133,000 passen- 
ger miles and delivered 236,300 lb. of 
mail and 428,600 lb. of freight. 


LETTERS 


Geisse & Predictions 

To the Editor: 

Last evening I read your editorial in 
which there was at least an implication that 
Mr. Burden and Mr. Wright had been too 
: in their predictions for private 


flying. 

Have 


you 




ic predictions were predicated upon 
ure accomplishment of changes which we 
believed necessary before private flying could 
appeal to many people? 

If you have a copy of Mr. Williams and 
my report to Burden, "Postwar Outlook for 
Private Flying,” you will find on pages 193 
and 194 my estimate of "postwar market 
for prewar private living.” It called for 
39,000 new planes in the first year following 
the war and 16,000 in the second year. 

Also, if yon will look at "Our Plan for 
Private Flying” by Ted in the April 1945 
issue of Flviug you will note that he pre- 
dicted a leveling off at 75.000 personal 
planes for prewar types. 

I think you will agree that we have so 
far offered prewar firing with little change. 

John Ge 1S se 


Mutual Finns Overlooked 

To the Editor: 

Your article of Oct. 6. entitled "Losses 
Make Insurance Companies Leave Personal 
Plane Market," overlooks entirely the mu- 
tual insurance companies which are actively 
participating in insuring aircraft. 

It is true that there arc three main stock 



that a number of insurance companies en- 
tered the aviation insurance field at the close 
of the war and that many of them have de- 
cided to curtail or abandon their aviation 
insurance writing. However, the mutual com- 
panies entered the aviation insurance field in 
1941 and have been building a constantly 
increasing volume of this business. They 
do not nave any intention of withdrawing 
from the field. 

Their presence is an important economic 
factor because the unused portion of their 
premium is returned to policyholders in the 
form of "dividends." These savings are ex- 
tremely important to the aviation policy- 
holder in this era of high rates, which re- 
suit from the high loss level at this time. 

The plan of operation of the mutual 
companies in the aviation insurance business 
is unique. It was decided upon in 1941 
after a careful survey was made of the oper- 


ating methods of the three groups and of 
the methods of other independent compa- 
nies. The mutual companies operate inde- 
pendently insofar as sales and service is con- 
cerned. This is comprable to the operation 
of all companies in the automobile field, and 
the mutual companies believe it is the best 
method for long range operation. They 
consider the group method as unwieldy 
and expensive. 

The unique feature of mutual fire com- 
pany operation is their participation in an 
official rating bureau such as is used for 
other types of insurance. The Transporta- 
tion Insurance Rating Bureau provides in- 
surance rate service to its members and sub- 
scribers in the field of Inland Marine and 
Aviation insurance. There is no other com- 
parable organization for the rating of aviation 
insurance. The method gives the mutual 
fire companies the technical advantage in 
the computation of rates, but it does not 
hamper them by an unwield; group opera- 
tion when sales and service are con- 

In general, we wish to commend you on 
the accuracy of the article insofar as loss and 

W. H. Rodda, Secretary 

Transportation Insurance Rating Bureau 

Chicago, 111. 


Mandatory Stall Warnings 

To the Editor: 

Your editorial Nov. 10 suggesting or pos- 
sibly implying that there ought to be a 
regulation requiring all aircraft to have stall 
warning indicators is veiy interesting. I 
agree with you that the sate flight indicator 
is certainly a big aid in safe operation of 
aircraft, I am delighted that such an instru- 
ment is available on the market, and I hope 
that aircraft owners and manufacturers will 
begin to use them so that possibly we may 
have them on all aircraft in the near future. 
I don't agree that stall warning indicators 
should be mandatory on aircraft as recom- 
mended by the CAA non-scheduled flying 
advisory committee. I am afraid that it ap- 
pears that this group is working so closely 
with the CAA that possibly they are not re- 
flecting true industry opinion in all of their 
recommendations. It is true that many air- 
craft accidents are caused by stalls, and I 
believe that in the interest’ of safety the 
aircraft manufacturers will come around to 
equipping their aircraft with an indicator as 
the advantages of this instrument become 
better known. Isn't it an accepted fact that 
the automobile would be considerably safer 
if the occupants of all autos were made to 
wear safety belts? Possibly if this were done 
hundreds of thousands of lives annually 
could be saved. But is anyone actually mak- 
ing a fight to have all automobiles equipped 
with safety belts? I believe that many people 
would think a law requiring auto safety belts 
would be carrying "planned” protection a 
little too far. 

I repeat again that the stall warning indi- 
cator seems like an excellent aid to safety, 
but let's not make it mandatory. Is the 
Washington fog settling on you too? God 
forbid! 

Bevebly Howard, President 

Hawthorne Flying Service 

Charleston, S. C. 
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On the Boeing Stratocruiser 
Ssfety G/ass BY "PITTSBURGH' 



In the control cabins of all Boeing 377 Stratocruisers, 

where the best of everything is vital, specifications call for 
windshields of Pittsburgh Safety Plate Glass. 


N ew developments by “Pittsburgh” have 
kept pace with the American aviation in- 
dustry’s demands for special glasses, plastics, 
glass-and-plastic combinations and advanced 
glazing techniques. 

Our many years of glass-making experience, 
our unexcelled manufacturing facilities, are your 
best assurance of complete satisfaction when 
you use safety glasses that bear the familiar 
“Pittsburgh” trade-mark. 

Whatever innovations in design and construc- 
tion the future may bring, you can continue to 
count on “Pittsburgh” to help solve new prob- 
lems concerning airplane glasses and glazing 
techniques. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 
Room 2078-8 Grant Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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For years, the extreme accuracy and top notch quality of "Unbrako" 
Socket Screw Products have been in keeping with the requirements 
of the Aviation Industry — and that's why these same "Unbrako" 
Products are being specified more and more by aviation engineers 
and designers. 

The "Unbrako" Internal Wrenching Lock Nut (A) ... a superb 
and official approved safety nut; the "Unbrako" Internol Wrench- 
ing Bolt (B) and the 100° Flush Head Socket Bolt (C) meet the "nth” 
degree of precision, tensile ond other stringent requirements of the 

craftsmen and equipped with the finest and most modern produc- 
tion, precision and metallurgical equipment. 
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OVER 44 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 

JENKINTOWN, PENNA.. BOs fffl . BRANCHES: BOSTON . CHICAGO • OETROIT • INDIANAPOLIS • ST. LOUIS . SAN FRANCISCO 
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Aviation Industry Eyes Congress 
For Stable Policy and More Funds 

Action on Air Policy Board report unlikely during 


election year rush to ai 
expected. 

The aviation industry looks hopefully 
but skeptically to the second session of 
the 80tn Congress convening tomorrow 
to blueprint a course promising vigorous 
growth and financial stability. 

Interest is focused on the joint Con- 
gressional Air Policy Board, whose four 
subcommittees— on combat aviation, 
manufacturing, transportation, and gov- 
ernment organization— are tackling ma- 
jor problems and issues in the aviation 
field. Only two issues— the highly con- 
troversial sea-air and chosen instrument 
—already thoroughly threshed out at 
Congressional hearings have been ex- 
cluded from the Board’s agenda. With 
the benefit of the findings of the Presi- 
dent's Air Policy Commission, the 
group, whose chairman is Sen. Owen 
Brewster (R., Me.) and vice chairman, 
Rep. Carl Hinshaw (R., Calif.), will 
launch public hearings in the near fu- 

► March Deadline — Although the 
Board’s final report, due March 1, is 
expected to offer a blueprint for peace- 


journ; procurement progress 


time air power, commercial and mili- 
tary, its chances for implementation 
during this session seen dim. An early 
adjournment of Congress this election 
year, probably by July 1, can be counted 
on. This would leave the standing com- 
mittee of Congress only four months 
in which to follow through on the 
Board’s recommendations with legisla- 
tion, hearings, and action. The stand- 
ing committees— rather than the policy 
board, which has only power to recom- 
mend— will make the decisive moves 
affecting the aviation industry. 

Appropriations committees of the 
House and Senate will be well along 
with groundwork on the 1949 fiscal 
year aviation budgets-for the Air Force, 
Naval Aviation, Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, Civil Aeronautics Board, 
and the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics-long before the Board 
has announced its proposals on avia- 
tion expenditures. Appropriations com- 
mittees’ decisions on aviation budgets 
will primarily be the result of weighing 


them against other demands for cuts 
from the federal expenditures pie. Al- 
though the President’s Air Policy Com- 
mission, and now the joint Congres- 
sional Board have mobilized support 
for increased military aviation expendi- 
tures, the political pressure for other 
expenditures of the pork-barrel type 
remains stronger. With the Republican 
Congress striving to lower the ceiling 
on Federal expenditures and cuts in 
pork-barrel outlays unlikely in a presi- 
dential election year, the outlook for 
greatly increased aviation budgets is not 
bright. 

Armed services committees of the 
House and Senate will not wait on the 
policy board before pushing for com- 
pletion of Congressional action on com- 
prehensive procurement legislation. 

► Procurement Progress— Two major 
procurement measures have been passed 
by the House and approved by the Sen- 
ate Armed Services Committee: 

The Omnibus Armed Services Pro- 
curement bill, codifying and moderniz- 
ing regulations and removing restric- 
tions on negotiated (as opposed to 
competitive bid) contracting. 

The bill revoking the Vinson-Tram- 
mell Act's provisions requiring that 10 
percent of Naval aircraft be manufac- 
tured in government-owned plants and 
placing a 12 percent profit limitation on 
military and naval aircraft contracts. 
Both measures are scheduled for Sen- 
ate action early in the session. 
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expected to pace a $220 million Army 
and Air Force and a $239 million Navy 
public works bill through Congress in 
the near future. The Senate Armed 
Service Committee has already ap- 
proved both measures, authorizing a 
$135 million development at the Navy’s 
Point Mugu Missile Test Center and 
a $27 million development at the Tren- 
ton Turbine Laboratory. 

► Surface Issue— The surface carrier is- 
sue promises to continue to dominate 
tlie air transportation picture on Capi- 
tol Hill. A subcommittee of Senate 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee, headed by Sen. Homer Cape- 
hart (R., Ind.), is scheduled to open 
hearings soon on legislation establishing 
a Department of Transportation to take 
over the functions of the Maritime 
Commission, Civil Aeronautics Author- 
ity, and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission— a proposition long advocated 
by the Transportation Association of 
America, a generally acknowledged rail- 
road "front’’ organization, as a first step 
toward integrated transport operations. 
The bill was introduced by Capehart. 

Steamship and railroad interests, as 
well as non-scheduled air freight opera- 
tors, are expected to continue pressure 
on the House Post Office Committee 
for legislation clamping down on mail 
payments to air carriers. Rep. Edward 
Rees' (R., Kans.) subcommittee will 
conclude hearings on the subject within 
the next few weeks, and is expected to 
recommend legislation directing a book- 
keeping separation of airmail “service" 
and "subsidy” payments. The proposal 
appears to have a better than 50-50 
cnanse for Congressional approval. 

► House Deadlock— Deadlock in House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee over the "chosen instrument” 
bill and legislation authorizing surface 
carrier operation of airlines shows no 
sign of breaking. Action on both prop- 
ositions was 'indefinitely postponed” 
last year when steamship spokesmen, 
backing the surface carrier proposal, re- 
fused to support the chosen instrument 
measure and chosen instrument advo- 
cates, in tum, prevented approval of the 
surface carrier measure. Sen. Brewster, 
touchy on the subject since his sum- 
mer tangle with Howard Hughes, is not 
expected to seek further consideration 
of his chosen instrument bill by the 
aviation subcommittee of Senate Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee, which he heads. 

Hearings on omnibus domestic air 
transport legislation are expected. Three 
such bills are now pending: The meas- 
ure introduced by Sen. Pat McCarran 
(D., Nev.) and Rep. Cecil King (R., 
Calif.) setting up an independent civil 
aeronautics authority, and bills intro- 
duced by Sen. Brewster and Rep. 
Charles Wolverton (R., N. J.) making 
revisions in the 1938 CAA act. 
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Bitter Battle on Landis 


Reappointment of CAB Chair- 
man James M. Landis— whose term 
expired on Jan. 1— was hanging by a 
thread last week with his friends 
and enemies fighting bitterly to gain 
the ear of W te House advisers. 

A strong counter-attack against the 
anti-Landis campaign which has been 
gathering momentum for the past 
three months developed during the 
final week of 1947. Davis L. 
Behncke, president of the Air Line 
Pilots Association, issued a public 
statement backing Landis. William 
Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, was using his 
influence in favor of the CAB chair- 
man's reappointment. 

Landis was obtaining support from 
a variety of sources on Capitol Hill 
—some of which are at opposite 
political poles. Sen. Claude Pepper 
(D., Fla.) and Sen. Robert Taft (R., 
Ohio) both advised the White 
House of their support for a Landis 
reappointment. 

Leading Landis’ opposition were 
American Airlines, United Air Lines, 
Eastern Air Lines and Pan American 


Airways. Feeling among executives 
of the larger carriers is that Landis’ 
safety ideas will cost the industry 
more than can ever be recouped 
through mail pay increases. Landis 
has been outspokenly critical of air- 
line management’s economic and 
financial planning in the postwar 

Behncke, in his statement support- 
ing the present chairman, declared: 
"Landis nas done more in the brief 
period of his appointment— 16 
months— than all his predecessors 
combined have done in years to pro- 
mote air safety. Failure to reappoint 
him because of pressure moves for 
his ouster by vested interests will 
wipe out every advance which has 
been made in air safety during his 
term of office.” 

ALPA also condemned the Air 
Transport Association's last minute 
withdrawal from participation in the 
final report of the President’s special 
board of inquiry on air safety (of 
which Landis is chairman) as “an 
obvious part of a well-planned move 
to discredit the CAB executive.” 


Air Force Reveals New Orders 
For 1,150 Military Planes 

North American gets bulk of recent post-war orders; 
Boeing B-50 contract increased. 


U. S. Air Force last week announced 
year-end procurement decisions on the 
growing stable of experimental proto- 
types flown during 1947. Production 
orders totalling 1,150 airplanes estab- 
lishes the pattern for 1948 military air- 
craft deliveries and gives impetus to the 
first major phase in the Air Force plan 
for an all-jet combat force by 1950. 
North American Aviation, Inc., emerges 
as one of the dominant postwar combat 
aircraft producers and shares the brunt 
of Air Force production responsibilities 
with Boeing, Convair and Lockheed. 

Status of major new air force types 
includes: 

• North American P-86— Contract for 
225 production airplanes awarded with 
squadron assignments scheduled this 
summer. Top speed is over 600 mph. 
and ceiling more than 40,000 ft. Range 
is 1,000 miles. Only one of two proto- 
type XP-86 has been delivered to Muroc 
Air Base, Calif., for flight tests. 

• Boeing B-50— Contract has been in- 
creased with new order for 82 airplanes, 
bringing total commitment to 215 air- 


planes. Two production B-50’s have 
been delivered for service tests. First 
tactical unit assignments will be made 
this spring. Top speed is 409 mph. and 
cruising speed is about 300 mph. 

• North American B-45— Contract for 
100 announced earlier. First deliveries 
from former Douglas plant at Long 
Beach, Calif., are expected this spring. 
Four-jet bomber will go into service 
with Tactical Air Command as low alti- 
tude attack plane, replacing propeller- 
driven twin-engine types now in service. 
Top speed is more than 480 mph. and 
combat radius is above 800 miles. 

• North American P-82— Earlier con- 
tract for 250 now revealed as order for 
100 P-82E models and an additional 
order for 1 50 of later models. Already 
in production, first P-82B fighters are 
in sendee with the 27th Fighter Group 
at Kearney Air Field, Nebraska. These 
planes will be used for familiarization 
duties until the new P-82E's become 
available. Top speed is better than 475 
mph. and a combat range of 2,500 miles. 
New model is powered by 2,200 hp. 
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Allison V-171 reciprocating engines, 
replacing the Rolls-Royce engines used 
on the famed "Betty Jo" and other 
early models. Heavy fire power is con- 
centrated in six .50 caliber machine guns 
mounted in the wing center section 
between the twin fuselages plus a spe- 
cial eight-gun pack mounted beneath 
the wing. A large variety of rockets, 
bombs, chemical tanks and other ord- 
nance may be carried. 

• Republic P-84— Earlier order for 500 
increased to 600, assuring the Thunder- 
jet a position as standard Air Force jet 
fighter. About 85 airplanes have been 
delivered with the 14th and 20th 
Fighter Croups slated for complete out- 
fitting with the fast new craft. 

• Boeing C-97— Current commitments 
are for 10 airplanes with an additional 
order for 27 now being negotiated. Six 
Stratocruisers have been delivered, most 
of which are now in trans-Pacific opera- 
tion by Air Transport Command. 

• Lockheed P-80— Current production 
contracts will maintain P-80B produc- 
tion throughout the year with about 200 
P-80B and 350 P-80A now in service. 
Lockheed is currently modifying exist- 
ing P-80A models into P-80B models by 
structural and installation changes. 

Currently being passed over by the 

E rocurement selection board are the 
■onvair XB-46, Martin XB-48, North- 
rop XB-35 and YB-49, Curtiss XP-87 
and the Convair C-99. Still definitely 
in the procurement picture is the Boeing 
XB-47, radical new sweptwing bomber 
test flown last month. 

Miscellaneous types being procured 
by the Air Force include: 

• Boeing L-l 5— Slow-flying liaison plane 
able to clear a 50 ft. obstacle in 600 ft. 
A total of 10 is being built for the AGF. 
• Sikorsky R-5F— Improved helicopter 
features 1,200 ft. per min. Ratc-of- 
climb and a 245 mile range. Original 
contract for 1 1 will be increased shortly. 
• Fairchild C-ll— Contract for 37 previ- 
ously announced but additional orders 
contemplated. Improved Packet fea- 
tures nose-mounted flight deck, 3500 
hp. P&W Wasp Major engines. 

• Republic F-12— Contract for 20 not 
yet announced but being negotiated. 
Giant photo -reconnaissance type is 
needed for “high priority” mission in 
Alaskan theater. 

New Fire Device 

Australian civil aviation department 
witnessed successful tests of a new fire 
detection and control system which en- 
ables the pilot to push a single button 
to shut off all inflammable liquids and 
release extinguishing fluid. The tests, 
carried out at Mascot Airdrome, Sydney, 
proved the experimental installation 
satisfactory and the system is expected 
to be made mandatory on all Australian 
airliners. 


Wright Reports Rise 
In Civil Aviation 

Expansion of U. S. civil aviation in 
number of pilots and airports, and 
airline passengers, was announced by 
T. P. Wright, administrator of civil 
aeronautics, in a 1947 year-end report, 
which showed a drop in civil aircraft 
production as the only statistical cloud 
in an otherwise bright picture. 

He reported: 

• An increase of nearly 100 percent in 
private pilot certificates, over 1946 fig- 
ures, with 125,000 issued, and a record 
number of student pilot permits, 200,- 
000 in 1947. 

• Airports increased in the year from 
a total of 4,490 to 5,850, but only six 
of the airports completed were under 
the Federal Airport Aid Program, and 
only 127 airport projects had been 
given federal aid approval, at year’s 

• Airlines in domestic and international 
operations carried 15,700,000 passen- 
gers an increase of 18.5 percent over 
last year with the total fleet of airline 
planes increased to 965 planes from 
826. 

• Civil aircraft production dropped to 
15,800, less than half the total pro- 
duction in 1946, (35,001) but value of 
production increased from $171,064,- 
000 to $188,480,000 as result of de- 
livery of larger and more expensive 
aircraft. 

The Administrator reported that the 
number of certificated pilots continued 
to increase, from 400,000 to 455,000 
and the registered civil aircraft total 


moved up from 81,002 to an estimated 
95,000. 

Airline safety record was not as good 
in 1947 as in years past from the stand- 
point of fatalities per 100,000,000 pas- 
senger miles, although there were 
fewer aircraft involved in fatal acci- 
dents (5). The larger planes however 
involved more passengers per plane. 

Brewster Urges Plan 
For German Airways 

Development of an air transport sys- 
tem in Germany by U. S. interests is 
urged by Sen. Owen Brewster (R., 
Me.) in a report to Sen. Wallace White 
(R., Me.), chairman of the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee. 

"All concerned in Germany, from 
Gen. Lucius Clay down, are extremely 
desirous that the U. S. should not miss 
this opportunity for the development 
of air services in Germany particularly 
in the areas under our control and in 
contiguous areas both in Germany and 
outside. Since we are at the present 
time responsible for the airports and 
landing facilities, it would be a curious 
anachronism if we should carry these 
on largely for the service of foreign 
lines but this is likely to be the result 
unless there is early coordination of 
all American air activities in this area.” 

U. S. development of German feeder 
lines, Brewster suggested, would mean 
the funnelling of local traffic into U. S. 
international carriers — American Over- 
seas and Pan American Airways, both 
of which are now flying into Frank- 
furt. Foreign lines now flying into 
Germany, he reported, are utilizing 
U. S. airports and facilities. 



GRUMMAN TORPEDO-BOMBER TESTED 

Exclusive photo of Grumman XTB3F reveals side-by-side seating of pilot and 
radar operator for close coordination. Craft is composite powered by P&W 
R-2800 radial in front and jet in rear for temporary boost. Both Westinghouse 
19XB and 24C were tested but the jet installation has been removed and 
accommodations for two crew members added in rear belly. Eleven-ton craft 
has 400 mph. top speed and 36,000 ft. ceiling. One internal and two external 
torpedoes can be carried as well as Tiny Tim and five-inch rockets. Two 20 mm 
cannon are fixed armament. Navy abandoned design for procurement but is 
continuing prototype tests at N.AA1.C. Philadelphia. (Navy photo) 
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TURTLE IS IMPROVED: Before and after versions of the Navy’s stop from Perth, Australia, to Columbus, Ohio. Latest Navy order 

Lockheed P2V long range patrol bomber arc shown above. The is for the P2V-2 featuring nine major changes. External changes 

P2V-1 (left) set a world long distance record of 11,236 miles lion- visible include longer, radar-packed nose and smaller dorsal gun. 


Navy Increases Neptune Order 


New version of Lockheed 
patrol bomber has heavier 
armament, new props and 
engines. 

Boosting its production order of 
Lockheed Neptunes, the Navy an- 
nounced a faster and more heavily 
armed version of its famous patrol 
bomber. The new order for 29 P2V-2’s 
increases the Navy’s total order to 150 
of the planes, the original of which cur- 
rently holds the world’s distance record 
with a 11,236 mile nonstop flight from 
Perth, Australia, to Columbus, Ohio. 
New features of the P2V-2 include: 

• Better engines— New series of Wright 
duplex cyclone engines increase takeoff 
power by 600 hp. giving a faster rate of 

• New propellors-IIamilton Standard 
three bladed paddle props replacing the 
four-bladed narrow chord props. Elec- 
tric de-icing replaced alcohol system on 
the blades. 

• De-icing— Combustion type heaters 
provide thermal de-icing for wing and 
enpennage. 

• Radar— New search radar and a variety 
of tactical radar equipment are housed 
in the elongated nose. 

• Armament— Six fixed 20 mm. cannon 
in the nose fired by the pilot replaced 
the two .50 cal. flexible machine guns 
on the P2V-1. Two 20 mm. cannon re- 
place twin .50's in the dorsal turret. 
Turret has also been streamlined. Tail 
armament has been changed to two 20 
mm. cannon. P2V-2 also carries 16 five 
inch rockets, two torpedoes or a dozen 
depth charges. 

► Radar— Elongated solid nose replaces 
the bombardier nose and houses search 
radar and a variety of tactical radar as 
well as revised armament. New nose 
adds 2i ft. to length of plane. 

Production on the latest Neptune 
contract is expected to continue until 
June 30, 1949. Navy now has three 
Neptune squadrons in active service. 
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Earlier model of the P2V was re- 
cently wrung out in a strenuous 10-day 
test program at Patuxent by Lockheed 
test pilot Stanley Beltz. In addition to 
slow-rolling the Neptune on a single en- 
gine, Beltz flew the bomber at 385 mph., 
and pulled out of a dive at 2.9 G exceed- 
ing the Navy requirements of 344 mph. 
and 2.67 G. Belt/, also flew it at 65 
mph. with good control. 

Loaded to its designed operating 
weight of 45.000 lb. dive tests were run 
with a 45 degree dive required to exceed 
maximum allowable speed with oomb 
bay doors open. Pull out of 2.8 G was 
made at maximum operating of 58,000 

Extreme stalls with nearly full power 
on, violent yaws and landing at 50,000 
lb. gross and landings with both engines 
dead completed the tests. 


Aluminum Shortage 
Looms for Industry 

The domestic aluminum industry this 
year, hamstrung by a shortage of elec- 
tric power, will fall short of supplying 
the nation's needs by a minimum of 20 
percent. 

The shortage, some 320 million 
pounds, is figured only from present 
demand. Any increase in use of the 
metal, such as a revitalized military air- 
frame production schedule, would add 
just that much more to the debit side 
of the order books. 

► Power Shortage— Scarcity of electric 
power, not plant capacity or raw mate- 
rials, is the reason for the predicted 
shortage. All three of the major pro- 
ducers of the light metal in this country 
—Alcoa, Reynolds and Kaiser— next year 
will either be cut off from some of their 
present power sources or will be unable 
to regain those dropped last summer 
when several of the larger plants shut 
down in face of an aluminum surplus. 

Reynolds is in the worst fix. Its Long- 


view (Wash.) plant, which closed down 
last spring and gave up a power contract 
with Bonneville Power Dam, has not 
been able to regain this source of power. 
This means 60 million pounds of pig 
aluminum will not be produced. 

The company’s Lister Hill (Ala.) 
plant has two of its “pot lines” down 
and can’t obtain the power commit- 
ments from TVA to put them back into 
operation. That means another 40 mil- 
lion pounds less aluminum. 

► Seek Plants-In an effort to up its 
base metal output, Reynolds has been 
negotiating with War Assets Adminis- 
tration to put into production two idle 
pot lines at the Jones Mill (Ark.) plant, 
where the company already has two 
lines in operation. Here 3gain power 
comes into the picture. Arkansas Power 
and Light Co., which supplies the area, 
has all the customers it can handle now. 
In order to help Reynolds, the utility 
will have to take kilowatts away from 
someone else. There is another 70 mil- 
lion pounds of metal not being pro- 

Kaiscr’s Spokane (Wash.) plant could 
produce another 35 million pounds of 
metal next year if it could get the 
power from Bonneville. So far no extra 
current has shown up. 

Alcoa, best off of the three, princi- 
pally because it has three power dams of 
its own in the TVA chain and has a 
contract that provides enough power to 
cover maximum needs in its plants in 
the region, still has trouble on the way. 

One of the company's pot lines at 
its Vancouver (Wasn.) plant is running 
on power contracted for only up to 
April. After that time, the company 
fears, Bonneville will not renew the con- 
tract. There goes another 30 million 
pounds of light metal. 

► Ingot Supply— Just to make it worse, 
the supply of ingot (150 million 
pounds) coming from remelting plants 
at the huge western war plane scrapping 
yards will dry up in May. Scrap, which 
the industry has been charging at the 
rate of 1 30 million pounds this year, is 
expected to be harder to find next year. 
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XB-47 Dives at 720 Mph. 


Revelation of a 720 mph. indi- 
cated diving speed for the new swept 
wing Air Force Boeing XB-47 
bomber proves the new craft not only 
the fastest bomber but one of the 
fastest airplanes ever built, with a top 
indicated speed in level flight ap- 
proaching 655 mph., just over the 
accepted speed record for airplanes. 
The initial 51-min. test flight by 
Boeing test pilots Robert Robbins 
and Scott Osier took the huge, 125.- 
000-lb. bomber aloft to 16,500 ft. en 
route to Moses Lake Air Force field 
in central Washington. 

A second test flight took the giant 
craft up to 18,000 ft. on a 62-min. 
hop during which stall and control 
characteristics were tested satisfac- 
torily. A speed of 400 mph. was re- 


ported from this second flight. Both 
pilots pronounce the stability and 
control qualities of the airplane be- 
yond their expectations. Cabin tem- 
perature control through heating and 
refrigerating equipment (for high- 
speed flight) performed perfectly. 

Air Force has approved the use of 
the Moses Lake field, which is cur- 
rently on a stand-by status, for a 
period of 30 days for phase I flight 
tests by Boeing personnel. Boeing is 
hopeful that the required 37 hours 
of phase I tests can be completed in 
the time allotted but weather may 
force an extension of the 30-day 
period. If the Air Force does not 
grant the extension, the XB-47 will 
be flown to the Air Force’s Muroc 
Air Base, Calif. 


U. S. War Plane Production Rises 


Aircraft Industries Associa- 
tion estimates 1800 military 
aircraft made during 1947. 

Military aircraft production during 
1947 increased by thirteen and one-half 
percent over 1946, according to an in- 
dustry summary prepared by the Air- 
craft Industries Association. Total of 
about 1,800 military planes was de- 
livered during the year. Increase was 
represented largely by liaison-type air- 
craft. Airframe weight remained sub- 
stantially the same as 1946 during which 
1.330 military aircraft were delivered. 

Non-military production for the year 
included some 280 transport and about 

15.000 personal aircraft. Transport 
production, including twin-engine ex- 
ecutive types, dropped sharply from the 
467 delivered the previous year, reflect- 
ing the cancellation of airline transport 
orders recorded during the year. 

Personal aircraft production was ap- 
proximately one-half the previous year, 
although airframe weight was slightly 
more than one-half due to the increas- 
ing proportion of four-place types now 
in production. 

► Financial Reports— Interim financial 
reports issued by major aircraft and 
engine companies indicate that the op- 
erating loss of the industry will approach 
5100,000,000 as compared to the SSL- 

59 1.000 loss during 1946. This operat- 
ing loss will be reduced to a net loss of 
about $25,000,000 by the application 
of tax carrybacks and the transfer of 
postwar reserves and other contingency 

Latest production figures from the 
Department of Commerce report deliv- 
eries of $77,283,490 worth of aircraft. 


parts and products during October, 
1947. Of this total, $74,100,000 was 
in complete aircraft and parts. Sixty- 
seven percent of this total. $49,500,000 
was in fulfillment of military contracts. 
These shipments represent an increase 
of 21 percent over September. 

Air Force and Naval Aviation received 
239 aircraft during October, a decrease 
of 26 percent from September. Mili- 
tary backlog for ensuing six-month 
period increased from $249,600,000 to 
$294,900,000. Non-militarv backlog de- 
clined from $201,290,599 to $183,094.- 
257 all due to deliveries and cancella- 
tions of aircraft of more than 3,000 lb. 
airframe weight. 


► Engine Report— Aircraft engine ship- 
ments were up 11 percent for October, 
totalling $29,600,000 as against $26,- 

600,000 for September. Of this total 
$23,000,000 went to U. S. military cus- 
tomers, comprising 78 percent of the 
total. A total of 471 military engines 
and 696 commercial engines was deliv- 
ered during the month. Engine back- 
log was up from 25,652 to 26,274 for 
non-military customers. Of these total 
unfilled orders, horizontally opposed 
personal aircraft engines comprised 
about 98 percent. 

Employment was up slightly in Octo- 
ber over the preceding month but still 
below the January peak. Aircraft plant 
employees totalled 145,338 and 32,954 
employees were reported in aircraft en- 
gine plants, a total industry employment 
of 178.292. 

Alaska Airlines Denies 
Violating Regulations 

Alaska Airlines, answering a CAB 
show cause order (Aviation Week, 
Dec. 8) has denied it violated provisions 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act in its oper- 
ations between Alaska and the Pacific 
Northwest. 

The company said its passenger-carry- 
ing service between the territory and 
continental U. S. have consisted in part 
of contract, non-common carrier flights 
and in part of nonscheduled and irregu- 
lar common carrier flights under Section 
292.2 of the Economic Regulations. 
Despite this stand, the carrier agreed 
to cease and desist from engaging in 
common carrier air transportation of 
persons between Alaskan points and 
continental U. S. except for charter and 
other special services conducted in con- 
formity with its certificate for intra- 
Alaska operations. 
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Aircraft Industry Safety 
Records Vary in Summer 

The industrial injury frequency rate 
during July, August and September 
decreased in aircraft production but in- 
creased in aircraft parts production, 
according to a survey of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. On the basis of the 
first three quarters, it looks like the 
1947 rate will show an improvement 
over 1946 in both industries. 

Through September, the average 
number of disabling work injuries per 
million employee-hours worked was 4.6 
for aircraft and 9.1 for aircraft parts. 
Respective figures for all of 1946 were 
5.3 and 13.7. 

During July, August and September, 
the injury rate for each month in air- 
craft was 5.6, 4.7 and 4.6, for third- 
quarter average of 5. In aircraft parts, 
the frequency during the same months 
•vas 6.7, 10 and 10.6, for an average of 
3.1. 

In both industries, the injury fre- 

r ncy rates are far below the average 
all manufacturing industries, which 
was 18.1 for 1946 and above 15 in each 
of the first three quarters of 1947. 

IATA’s Clearing House 
Records October Drop 

Although international air traffic 
clearings for October by the Interna- 
tional Air Transport Association clear- 
ing house stood at $6,500,000, a figure 
$1,400,000 under September’s record 
total, total clearings by the institution 
during the quarter ending in October 
were $21,800,000, against $12,300,000 
for the three months preceding. 

IATA reports through the London 
branch of the clearing house that the 
decrease in the October total, represent- 
ing interline traffic transactions between 
the 24 clearing house members, was due 
to changes in accounting procedures, 
seasonal traffic variations, and travel re- 
strictions in the United Kingdom. 
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INDUSTRY OBSERVER 


► Air Transport Association's representative (Vice President Milton Arnold) on 
the President's special Air Safety Board will file a minority report on the Board’s 
activities. Arnold pulled a last minute surprise walkout at the Board’s final meeting 
after agreement had been reached on virtually all points except airline personnel 
policies. Majority report has been approved by Chairman James M. Landis; J. E. 
Wood, Eastern Airlines pilot representing ALPA; CAA Administrator T. P. 
Wright and J. W. Crowley, asst, research director of NACA substituting for 
NACA Chairman, Dr. Jerome C. Hunsaker. 

► Civil Aeronautics Board has approved Pan American Airways request to withhold 
from the public certain documents filed last month in Panam's Latin American 
mail rate case. Panam claims the documents contain secret information affecting 
national defense. Observers wonder if these would shed any light on the PAA 
documents that were once such a hot potato in the Senate War Investigating 
Committee. 

► New accelerating device, the largest of its kind in the world, now being designed 
and built by the McKicman-Tcrry Corporation for the Office of Naval Research, 
will subject pilots and instruments to high accelerations, similar to those experi- 
enced in modem military aircraft in sharp turns or pulling out of dives. Accelerator 
will consist of a car or gondola, mounted at one end of a 50-foot horizontal arm, 
which will be directly attached to the shaft of a 4,000-horsepower electric motor. 
Automatic electronic control system will cause the motor to follow closely any 
predetermined speed programs. Both the electric drive and the electronic control 
systems are being designed and built by the General Electric Company. 

This device will be capable of speeding up and slowing down at a rate of 10 
times the force of gravity. Peak acceleration of 40 times that of gravity will be 
obtainable. 

► Northwest Airlines operational shakedown of the Martin 202 has indicated about 
100 minor modifications needed to suit the airline’s needs. Only major modifica- 
tion will hinge on the automatic propeller feathering device now required to meet 
the CAA’s transport category regulations with a sizeable payload. Northwest has 
not yet determined what it will do about this problem. 

► Major airline assets of the 202, according to Northwest are improved passenger 
comfort (including more footroom, better visibility and lower noise level) faster 
on the ground handling and better block to block speed. 

► British European Airways will order 20 to 30 Airspeed Ambassador transports 
as replacements for the Vickers Viking on its continental routes. Ambassadors are 
expected to go into service in 1951. BEA turned thumbs down on the Vickers 
Viscount. 

► Northrop YB-49 has completed phase I (company) test flights and has been 
turned over to Air Force personnel at Muroc Air Base, Calif., for phase II tests. 
Chief AAF pilot will be Major R. Cardenas, Wright Field flight test section, who 
has already flown the eight-jet craft as co-pilot. A score or more Air Force flying 
wing pilots are available for the tests, having been trained for the purpose on the 
N-9M flying wing trainers stationed at Muroc over the past two years. 

► Solar Aircraft Co. and General Electric are conducting Navy instruction classes 
in atomic hydrogen and heliarc welding for aircraft. 

► Northrop XB-35 flying wing bombers, grounded at Muroc Air Base, Calif., for 
several months, are due to take the air again this week with new single rotation 
Hamilton standard four-bladed paddle propellers. Success of these test flights will 
be followed by production installation of these propellers on the remaining 11 
airplanes of the B-35 contracts. 

► Completion of tests on a full scale Custer “channel wing” with 75 hp. engine 
at the Crook Aerodynamical Laboratory, Carderock, Md., indicate astonishing 
performance for the device in the opinion of Prof. Louis H. Crook, aerodynamicist 
at Catholic University. While previous wind tunnel tests at Wright Field on a 
one-third scale model had provided every indication of high lift at near-zero 
forward speeds, extrapolation to full scale proved impractical due to a complete 
lack of knowledge of scale effects. These recent full scale tests show direct lift 
at zero forward speed a near-certainty. First flight tests of a new Custer "channel 
wing” airplane now scheduled early in April are planned to demonstrate the direct 
lift characteristics without forward velocity. 
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American Cuts Order 
For Convair-Liners 

Original contract for 100 re- 
duced by 25, bringing Con- 
vair backlog down. 

Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. 
last week announced a 25-plane can- 
cellation American Airlines’ original 
order for 100 Convair-Liners. 

The factory statement said, "unavoid- 
able production delays, postponing 
early scheduled deliveries to American 
Airlines, have resulted in American and 
Convair agreeing to renegotiate their 
original contract, according to William 
A. Blees, Convair vice-president. 

"American Airlines consented to re- 
lease 25 of 100 planes ordered to make 
them available to other customers at a 
time when a stabilized production line 
will assure a profitable operation.” 

The American cancellation reduces 
from 178 to 153 the number of Con- 
vair-Liners listed for production under 
“firm” orders from customers who have 
made at least 25 percent down pay- 

When American placed its original 
contract it agreed to payment of $173,- 
350 per airplane, less engines and other 
items. Later, Western Air Lines 
ordered 20, subsequently cut to 10, at 
a price of $256,000 including engines 
and other accessories. A later price 
boost brought the selling price of the 
Convair-Liner to $360,000 (domestic) 
and $378,000 (foreign) less autopilot 
and radio. The current domestic price, 
fully equipped with autopilot and radio, 
is $385,000. 

► Order or Option— Although Convair 
has consistently listed 100 planes for 
American in its Liner backlog, opinion 
for some time has been that the air- 
line’s order actually was firm for but 
50 planes, with the remaining 50 on 
option. Presumably, American still 
has a firm order for 50, but with the 
option cut down to 25 planes. 

Convair’s announcement of the 
American order cutback contains am- 
biguous phrasing puzzling to industry 
observers of the not competitive race 
in the twin-engine transport field, par- 
ticularly the clause "when a stabilized 
production line will assure a profitable 
operation.” 

Convair officials on several occasions 
have indicated that the company will 
have to sell at least 300 Liners to realize 
a profit on the investment in the plane. 
With the reduction of the American 


order, the manufacturer now is about 
at the half-way mark in sales. The 
present Convair statement seems to be 
in conflict, also, with the comment of 
Floyd B. Odium, when he took over as 
board chairman in November, that 
“further substantial losses during 1948 


seem almost a certainty.” 

The heavy write-off of Liner inven- 
tories ($14,000,000) at the close of 
the 1947 fiscal year may have made it 
possible for Convair now to decide it 
can make a "profit" on the delivery of 
some of the 153 planes on order. 


BRIEFING PRODUCTION NEWS 


► AiResearch Manufacturing Co. has received a new order from Consolidated 
Vultee to equip Convair-Liners with pressure control instruments. Company 
already is furnishing cabin supercharger, turbine refrigeration unit for cabin cool- 
ing, cabin humidifier and other equipment for the Liner. AiResearch equipment 
now is in service on 1 2 domestic and 20 foreign airlines. 

► Beech Aircraft Corp. expects increased orders next spring for its twin-engine 
model 18 transport, President Walter H. Beech has reported to stockholders. 
Company anticipates a profit in 1948. Production of the Bonanza has been cut 
back, due to seasonal sales drop. Until completion of tests, no orders are being 
solicited for the Twin-Quad four-engine transport. 

► Texas Engineering and Manufacturing Co. has further diversified its activities 
by going into production on a sizeable quantity of subassemblies for truck bodies 
for transportation of soft drinks under contract with Hobbs Manufacturing Co., 
Fort Worth. As far as its aviation enterprises are concerned, TEMCO has 
announced it will confine its lightplane manufacturing to the two-place Swift 125, 
and not attempt to enter the four-place field. 

► Fleet Manufacturing & Aircraft Co., Fort Erie, Ont., has started work on a 
$5,000,000 contract to produce aluminum buses for Twin Coach Co., Kent, Ohio. 

► Firestone Aircraft Co. has licensed Hydra-Control Co., Pasadena, Calif., to 
manufacture, distribute and service Firestone aircraft wheels and brakes. Hydra- 
Control will take over unfilled orders of Firestone and continue supplying and 
servicing Firestone customers. 

► Edo Corp.'s commercial float division reports a loss for the first nine months of 
1947 of $67,959, although sales of floats during the period totaled 632 sets, as 
against 151 sets in the best prewar year. Deficit is attributed to abnormally high 
development, tooling and engineering costs. 

► MacDonald Bros. Aircraft Ltd., Winnipeg, Canada, as the Canadian licensee 
of Edo Corp., is manufacturing Edo-designed floats installed on the DeHavilland 

► Victoria Modification Center, Victoria, Texas, is negotiating contracts for modi- 
fication of 10 C-46s, two C-45s, and one C-47, C-54 and PBY-5. 

► Glenn L. Martin Co. is now designating its plastics and chemicals division as 
merely chemicals division to avoid any misimpression arising from use of the word 
plastics. The company's Painesville, Ohio, plant produces a polyvinyl resin raw 
material to be fabricated by other manufacturers. 

► Johns-Manville Corp. has purchased Van Cleef Bros., Inc., Chicago manufac- 
turer of industrial and automotive products, and it will be operated by present 
personnel as a wholly-owned J-M subsidiary. 

► Kennametal Inc., Latrobe, Pa., has opened eastern district offices at 6 West 
Broadway, New York City. Office will maintain engineering service, and stock 
standard tools and blanks for prompt delivery to plants in the area. 
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Research Revieic: 

Investigation of Ideal Flight Criteria 
Aids in Assessment of Test Results 

Vital question of whether airplane performance is satis- 
factory now measured against certain requirements 
rather than being left to pilot’s “feel.” 

By ROBERT McLARREN 


The answer to whether an airplane 
handles ‘‘okay" in the air or whether 
its flying qualities are “unsatisfactory,” 
long a matter of an individual pilot's 
reaction, can now be based on a defi- 
nite set of requirements formulated as 
a result of extensive testing by the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics. 

The answer to that apparently simple 
question has been one of the most vital 
yet complex missions in aviation for 
on it hinges thousands of lives and mil- 
lions of dollars invested in the creation 
of a new airplane. 

Formerly the aircraft industry relied 
on the skilled test pilot whose experi- 
ence qualified him to “judge” a new 
airplane in relation to those he had 
flown previously. While such com- 
ments as "she handles fine” and "feels 
heavy on the controls” by a test pilot 
had to suffice as approval or disapproval 
of a new design in the 'twenties, as the 
science of aeronautics expanded such 
cryptic log book entries grew progres- 
sively less useful to the engineer. 

► Details Needed— Increasing pressure 
was brought to bear on test pilots dur- 
ing the ‘thirties for more detailed in- 
terpretation of a test flight in terms 
of qnantitative information. As a result 
test piloting became a highly selective 
profession with greatest stress laid on 
the engineering knowledge and analyti- 
cal ability, and less emphasis on sheer 
flying ability. By the late ‘thirties test 
pilots were required to be engineering 
graduates and such skilled engineers as 
Edmund T. Allen (Boeing), Robert 
Hall (Grumman). Marshall Headle 
(Lockheed) and H. Lloyd Child (Cur- 
tiss) established themselves as valuable 
technical assets to their companies as 
engineering test pilots. 

However, it had become increasingly 
obvious that some system of criteria was 
badly needed to provide the designer 
with tangible objectives for his selec- 
tion of qualities in a new airplane de- 
sign. As investigations in this field got 
under way bv individual companies (Ed- 
mund T. Allen was chosen to deliver 
the Sixth Wright Brothers Lecture on 


his work in this field), the armed serv- 
ices and the Government, it was soon 
clearly evident that here was no sim- 
ple job of arbitrarily requiring a "gentle 
stall,” a "quick spin recovery," or “spiral 
stability,” particularly when it had not 
been shown that spiral stability, for 
example, was actually an essential char- 
acteristic of a safe airplane. 

To answer these questions, NACA 
began an extensive research program in 
1939 to determine the qualities of an 
airplane actually required for satisfac- 
tory and safe handling in the air. This 
program continued through the war 
with all types of combat aircraft and is 
presently being devoted largely to multi- 
engine commercial transport aircraft, 
among others. This research, involving 
thousands of hours of flight and wind 
tunnel tests of 163 different airplane 
designs, has established realistic require- 
ments for satisfactory' flying qualities. 

LONGITUDINAL STABILITY AND 
CONTROL 

• Stick-Free Damping— With the plane 
flying steady and level, the stick is 
moved suddenly and released. The re- 
sultant pitching of the airplane and 
movement of the elevator must com- 
pletely disappear after one cycle.’ This 
requirement insures that the airplane 
will be stable in rough air and that gusts 
will not aggravate the pitching moment 
incurring loss of control. This oscilla- 
tion is of a short period involving a 
variation of the angle of attack at a sub- 
stantially constant airspeed. Long period 
(phugoid) oscillations have been sub- 
stantially eliminated as a requirement 
for safe handling insofar as no connec- 
tion was revealed between such oscilla- 
tions and a pilot’s ability to control the 
airplane.’ Short period damping de- 
pends on the elevator hinge moment co- 
efficients, the mass balance and the mo- 
ment of inertia of the control system. 

• Elevator Control System— With the 
elevator held in a given position, the 
airplane should maintain the attitude as- 
sumed: with engines idling, flaps up or 
down, at all speeds above the stall: with 


engines delivering cruising power and 
flaps and gear down (as in the landing 
approach) at all speeds above the stall; 
and with engines delivering full power, 
flaps up and speeds above 120 percent 
of the stall. The forces on the elevator 
control should be such that "pull" 
forces arc required at all speeds below 
the trim speed and “push” forces at all 
speeds above the trim speed. The eleva- 
tor control force should always be 
enough to return it to its trim posi- 
tion. The elevator must be capable of 
maintaining the airplane in level flight 
at the maximum and minimum speeds 
required of the airplane. 

To obtain these qualities, the elevator 
should be designed to obtain the allow- 
able load factor of the airplane as well 
as the maximum lift coefficient by use 
of the elevator alone. For fighter air- 
craft, the elevator should be designed so 
that at least four inches of rearward 
movement of the stick changes the lift 
coefficient from 0.2 to the maximum 
lift coefficient of the wing. Control 
forces on the elevator in steady turning 
flight should not vary more than 50 
lb. for every G pulled on transports and 
heavy bombers but less than 6 lb. per 
G oh fighter types and in all types it 
should require at least 30 lb. of stick 
force to attain the allowable load fac- 
tor.’ This latter requirement prevents 
accidental overloading of structure. 

• Elevator in Landing and Takeoff— 
The elevator control should be powerful 
enough to hold the airplane off the 
ground until the minimum speed of the 
airplane is reached. This force should 
not exceed 50 lb. on control wheels and 
33 lb. on control sticks.' The elevator 
should be capable of holding the air- 
plane level after one-half the takeoff 
speed has been reached. 

• Longitudinal Trim— After the airplane 
has been trimmed in level flight (with 
zero stick forces), the elevator must be 
capable of trimming the airplane with- 
out forces greater than 50 lb. (35 lb. for 
stick) regardless of the changes in power 
or flap settings. Trim tabs must be 
capable of reducing the stick force to 
zero: under cruising conditions at any 
speed between high speed and 1 20 per- 
cent of the stalling speed: in the land- 
ing condition at anv speed between 1 20 
and 140 percent of the landing speed: 
and they must maintain a given setting 
for an indefinite period of time. 


LATERAL STABILITY AND 
CONTROL 

• Stick Free Damping- When all con- 
trols are released in flight, lateral oscilla- 
tions of the airplane should always 
damp to one-half amplitude within two 
complete cycles. When the ailerons or 
rudder are moved and released sud- 
(Continued on page 22) 
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Shown above is the new four-wheel main landing gear being installed on B-36 production models 
at the Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation’s plant at Fort Worth, Texas. 

Completely equipped with Timken Tapered Roller Bearings, the eight 56-inch wheels distribute the 
bomber's 278,000 pounds over a greater area than the two 110-inch wheels on the experimental model, 
enabling the new ships to utilize a greater number of airfields for their fabulous flights of 10,000 
miles with 10,000 pounds of bombs. 

Aircraft engineers have long realized the inherent ability of 
Timken Bearings to reduce friction, minimize maintenance, give 
longer service and withstand all radial, thrust and combined 
loads under all takeoff, flight and landing conditions. 

The Timken Roller Bearing Aircraft Series was designed specif- 
ically to solve aircraft, engine and propeller problems. It may 
solve yours. Write our engineers today. In the meantime, look 
for the trade-mark “TIMKEN” on every bearing you use. The 
Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 

NOT MIST A BAU QNOT JUST A HOLIER <OTHE TOKEN TAPERED ROLLER BEARIN6 TAKES RAOIAL (j)AND THRUST HD*- LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION 
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the new and better aviation engine oil . . . 


Here's a new and different engine oil . . . an oil that helps 
light planes breeze along ... for more hours between over- 
hauls. . . with less call for costly repairs'. 

For Standard Aviation Engine Oil is mt ... like most 
aviation oils . . . simply a straight mineral oil. Solvent- 
extracted from the finest base stocks. Standard's new oil con- 
tains special, patented additives. 

With these additives, this new oil does more than thor- 
oughly lubricate. It cleans your engine and keeps it clean. It 
gradually and safely removes oil engine deposits . . . and pre- 
vents new deposits from forming. 

This makes for free valve and ring action . . . smooth, 
powerful piston strokes ... free flow of oil through un- 
clogged lines and filters. Your engine runs more smoothly, 
uses less oil, needs fewer repairs. 

What's more, this new oil resists foaming. And it has a 

STANDARD OIL COMPANY (INDIANA) 


high viscosity index and a low pour point, for quick starting 
and easy circulation in cold weather. 

So try Standard Aviation Engine Oil ! Try it today! 


Standard Skyway Service— 
Everywhere in the Midwest 



Standard Aviation Gasolines 
Standard Aviation Engine Oils 
Standard Aviation Lubricants and Hydraulic Oils 
Quaker State Aero Engine Oils 
Atlas Aircraft Tires, Batteries and Accessories 
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Complex Problems 
Solved in Dart Kit 


Production aircraft broken down 


into 22 items designed for ease of 
packaging, shipping and amateur 
assembly. 


Dart Aircraft Corp's. plans for making their 1948 planes 
available to the general public in kit form (Aviation Week, 
Nov. 17) has entailed solution of complicated engineering 
problems. The preparation of prefabricated parts for these 
kits had to be tackled from the standpoint the company was 
taking a current production plane and dividing it into com- 
ponents which would lend themselves easily to amateur con- 
struction. The necessity for manufacturing all major sec- 
tions, and those consisting of precision shapes, to factory 
specifications, called for a comprehensive analysis of the 
entire structure in order to prescribe a definite division 
between prefabricated parts and "knocked-down" assemblies 
furnishing a variety of construction problems to purchaser 
and at the same time insuring adequate structural safety and 
retention of familiar lines in the finished aircraft. 

Also entering into the picture was the 
problem of kit dimensions and means 
of packaging and shipping. Since vari- 
ous transportation facilities would be 
used, it was evident that a standardized 
packing method would not be satisfac- 
tory because of the unnecessary expense 
entailed. The company decided to offer 
alternate packaging thus saving costs on 
shipments not requiring crates. 

► Items Included— Kits, as made up at 
the factory, contain 22 items including 
prefabricated sections and parts, nails, 
fittings, and glue. Contents of the basic 
kit list: 

• Welded Structures— Control stick as- 
sembly, elevator control assembly, rud- 
der pedals, bungc control assembly, 
brake control assembly, engine mount, 
nose cowl, channels and fittings for 
cowling, fire wall, seat assembly, fuel 
tanks (2), hatch frame, landing gear 
assembly, tail wheel spring, tail assem- 
bly (stabilizer, elevator, fin, and rud- 
der). 

• Wing Group— Formed wing part, 
aileron fabricated and balanced, wing 
fittings and wires, and pitot tube and 
fittings. 

Tools and equipment needed by the 
builder are merely those found in most 
well equipped work shops: a large work 
table or two 4 ft. saw horses (leveled 
and nailed to floor); large extension 
clamps; C-clamps; carpenter's level; 
trammel bar; and assorted small tools 
(wrenches, pliers, and screw drivers); 
safety wire and cotter pins. 

Instructions sent with the kits are 
extremely clear and describe in detail 
the sequence of construction in logical 
steps. Stress is laid on the necessity of 
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continual checking and counter check- 
ing of fit and trueness of all joints prior 
to final securing, together with overall 
supervision of the whole project by an 
A & E mechanic who will sign for work 
after final inspection by a CAA in- 
spector. 

Working drawings contain details of 
all complicated joints and fittings, de- 
scribing visually the proper steps lead- 
ing to correct positioning and fastening, 
truing and leveling (where necessary). 

► Complete Identification— Prefabri- 

cated parts are numbered and/or 
marked at appropriate points to facili- 
tate identification of joints and sub- 
assemblies. Markings include datum 
points, leveling and squaring references, 
and positions requiring particular atten- 
tion during construction. 

The whole program is laid out so that 
the builder will have, at all times, the 
maximum possible work space practica- 
ble at any given stage of construction, 
assuring maximum safety of the finished 
product. No joints or parts have been 
made “blind” so the chances of vital 


junctions being neglected is materially 
reduced. 

► Power Plants— A variety of power 
plant installations are approved, with 


power ranging from 90 to 145 hp. Such 
engines as the Lamber 90, Ken Royce 
90, or Warner 90 may be used with 
the basic kit without change. 


Research Review 

denly, they should return to their neu- 
tral position and damp any oscillations 
within one cycle. 

• Aileron Control System— With the 
rudder held fixed and the stick or con- 
trol wheel thrown hard over, the air- 
plane should reach its maximum rolling 
velocity not more than 0.2 seconds later. 
This rolling velocity should be such that 
the quantity pb/2V is greater than 0.07 
(in which p is the maximum rolling 
velocity in radians/sec., b is the wing 
span and V is the true airspeed in ft. 
per see.).” At any speed below 80 per- 
cent of maximum level flight speed, this 
value of pb/2V should be attainable 
without exceeding a control force of 80 
lb. for wheel-type and 30 lb. for stick- 
type controls. With the airplane flying 
at 110 percent of its minimum speed 
and the rudder locked, the airplane 
should not sideslip more than 20 de- 
grees due to the yaw created by fully 
deflected ailerons.” 

• Dihedral Effect— The rolling moment 
due to sideslip should vary smoothly 
with the sideslip angle and aileron con- 
trol should always be necessary to de- 
press the leading wing as the sideslip is 
increased. As the sideslip is increased, 
the tendency of the aileron to return to 
its trim position should increase. Low- 
wing monoplanes generally require four 
to eight degrees more dihedral than 
high-wing monoplanes to obtain the 
same dihedral effect. 

• Rudder Control— The rudder should 
not require more than 1 80 lb. of force 
to: direct the airplane on a straight line 


(continued from page 18 ) 

with one engine inoperative and the 
other engine (or engines) at full rated 
power at all speeds above 110 percent 
of the minimum takeoff speed; over- 
come the adverse yaw of aileron deflec- 
tions at any speed; meet the spin re- 
covery requirements of the airplane. 

• Directional Stability— T he yawing mo- 
ment due to sideslip should be such 
that right rudder is always required for a 
sideslip to the left and left rudder to 
slip to the right and at small sideslip 
angles the angle should remain substan- 
tially proportional to the rudder angle. 
The airplane should always tend to re- 
turn from a sideslip regardless of the 
angle to which it has been forced with- 
out the use of the rudder.’ Straight 
flight should be attainable by sideslip- 
ping at any speed above 140 percent of 
minimum without use of the rudder 
and with a single engine being inopera- 

• Trim System— Rudder and aileron 
trimming systems should be used if 
the control forces necessary for level 
flight are 10 percent greater than 80 lb. 
for aileron wheel (30 lb. for stick) or 
1 80 lb. for rudder pedals at any speed 
between 120 percent of the minimum 
speed and the maximum speed. These 
trimming systems should be powerful 
enough to produce straight flight with 
one engine inoperative in multi-engine 
craft at speeds above 140 percent of 

STALLING CHARACTERIST ICS 
The approaching stall should make it- 


self felt unmistakably by developing 
gradually, by an increase in the pull 
force on the control column and by buf- 
feting of the airplane. After the stall 
has developed fully, recovery should be 
possible by normal use of the controls. 
The airplane should not stall due to 
rolling or yawing moments when the 
airplane is at less than two degrees 
above the attitude required for a three- 
point landing. 
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NEW AIRCRAFT 



Cargo Plane Evolves From Glider 

Chase Aircraft building new 8,000-lb. payload assault craft 
for Air Force; plans to produce similar powered version. 


By ALBERT E. SMYSER, JR. 

A new powered assault aircraft pro- 
posed by Chase Aircraft Co., Inc., Tren- 
ton, N. J. is hailed by its designers as a 
competitor for certain purposes of the 
Fairchild C-82 and similar cargo carriers 
for Air Force combat, glider towing, and 
training use. 

Designated the MS-7, the projected 
plane will be powered by two Curtiss- 
Wright Cyclone 1820 engines of 1.350 
hp. each; will have a span of 86 ft. 4 in.; 
length 53 ft. 5 in.; height 19 ft. 10 in.; 
and gross weight of about 25,000 lb. 
(8,000 lb. of which will be cargo). 

Although the designs are still in the 
preliminary stage, estimates of perform- 
ance indicate that it will far exceed Air 
Force requirements for this type craft. 
Preliminary figures released by the 
manufacturer are: Takeoff over a 50-ft. 


obstacle (no cargo and 50 percent fuel), 
852 ft.; landing over a 50-ft. obstacle 
(design gross weight with deceleration 
devices) 522 ft.; rate of climb at sea 
level (normal rated power) 1,550 
ft./min.; service ceiling 23,000 ft.; serv- 
ice ceiling (single engine) 9,800 ft.; 
minimum speed for full control 69.5 
knots (80 mpli.); sea level cruise 165 
knots (190 mph.); high speed 191 knots 
(220 mph.); range (optimum cruise) 738 
nautical mi. (850 mi.); reserve, based on 
a 650-nautical mile range (746 mi.) one 

► Glider Development— The MS-7 is a 
development of the XCG-18A assault 
aircraft (towed) which is another Chase 
product. The XCG-18A or "Avitruk” is 
the first large assault glider using a com- 
bination of steel tube and metal skin 
throughout its structure. Its skin cover- 


ing is entirely of .020 aluminum, except 
for some .030 gage used for fairings and 
fillets. 

Wing section, identical in both the 
Avitruk and the MS-7, was developed 
by Michael Stroukoff, Chase president 
and chief engineer. It is an extremely 
thin section, somewhat similar to the 
NACA 23,000 series, but the Stroukoff 
section is modified so that it is much 
more efficient. Viewed externally, the 
wing bears some resemblance to that on 
an A-26. 

Aerodynamic characteristics of this 
wing section for the speed, range, and 
intended aircraft utilization are said to 
be superior to those of any other known 
airfoil. High aspect ratio and thin sec- 
tion have combined to give clean lines 
to the plane. 
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tures recommended by wartime experi- 
ence and postwar research of Air and 
Ground Force development centers. 
The plane was developed through the 
use of the latest accepted methods of 
aircraft design and the construction is 
readily adaptable to mass production of 
either the powered or non-powered 
types, and has none of the "stick and 
string” construction often associated 
with the words "combat glider” by the 
uninitiated. 

Although there has been no proto- 
type of the MS-7 produced as yet, it is 
understood that the Air Force is in- 
terested in the design, and it is also 
known that Chase Aircraft is already 
planning to build a larger powered type 
for cargo work. 

► Complement Planes— Use of a pow- 
ered craft of the same basic design as 
the glider opens interesting fields of 
conjecture since it is feasible for the 
MS-7 to tow the XCG-18A. These 
planes may eventually be turned out as 

Air Force regulations no longer con- 
sider the glider expendable, so that all 
these assault craft are considered to be 
in the same category as any other planes 
of the line, and after an attack has been 
made it is an integral part of the oper- 
ation to salvage and return the craft to 
their units as quickly as possible (spe- 
cial maintenance crews and power-plane 
"tugs” are assigned for this work). 

Development of the Avitruk was a 
true evolution of a type, as will be seen 
by reference to the accompanying 
photographs which show the difference 
between the current model (accepted by 
the Army) and an earlier one. The over- 
all size of the plane has been increased 
and the fuselage contour has been 
changed and refined so that there is 
more space available for storage of large 

► Interior Features-Salient features of 
the Avitruk arc: Additional protection 
Of crews during combat conditions and 
crash landings, furnished by the steel 
tube fuselage, and the fact that the 
crew’s quarters are built above the level 
of the cargo floor so that in the event 
that the cargo breaks loose from its 
moorings it will pass under the fliers. 

Controls have been arranged for 
accessibility and pilot comfort, gadgets 
have been held to a minimum, and only 
equipment necessary for safe, adequate 
operation has been installed. 

Gear retraction and other major serv- 
ices are electrical, power being fur- 
nished by batteries and a small gener- 
ator plant. Wheel brakes, together with 
the consideration that the craft has 
tricycle gear, give the plane unusually 
good ground handling characteristics. 

Cargo ramp operates hydraulically 
with cable mechanism. Ground unload- 
ing under combat conditions is facil- 



Comparison shows evolution of Avitruck. Upper plane is XCG-14A which had only 5,000 
lb. cargo capacity. Major changes were made in overall length of craft and aft portion of 
fuselage has been altered in contour. 
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tated by an emergency retraction of the 
wheels which eliminates the need of 
driving vehicles down the ramp (jack 
pads are installed so that the plane may 
be lifted to permit lowering tire wheels 
after such operation). 

The XCG-1SA major specifications 
arc: span 86 ft. -I in.; length 53 ft. 5 in.; 
height 19 ft. 10 in.; gross weight 15,500 
lb.; cargo load 8,000 lb. Cargo compart- 
ment measures: 24 ft. 2 in. long, with 
clear inside dimensions given as 6 ft. 
6 in. high and 7 ft. 8 in. wide. 

It will be noted that the MS-7 and 
the XCC-18A have identical airframe 
dimensions which permits complete in- 
terchangeability of parts during manu- 
facture, and is’ one of the reasons that 
Chase Aircraft feels confident of its 
ability to turn out both powered craft 
and towed planes in the same factory at 

The company now has contracts for 
a service test quantity of Avitruks for 
the Air Force. 


Cessna Outlook Bright 
Based on ’47 Record 

Reporting an increase of 69 percent 
in total volume of business in fiscal 1947 
over the preceding year, Cessna Aircraft 
Co. predicts an even brighter prospect 
for their current year. 

During the year ending Sept. 30, 
1947, Cessna’s net sales amounted to 
510,708,918, most of which is directly 
attributable to its shipments of light 
two-place planes. These sales repre- 
sented 27 percent of total deliveries of 
such planes in U. S, The net profit for 
1947 was 5371,965. 

The company now is covering not 
only the two-place lightplane field, but 
shortly will be merchandising its new 
types of four-place personal planes to- 
gether with four-place executive planes 
which have higher power and greater 
speeds. Also to be considered in 1948 
is an Army contract for furniture which 
will aggregate 56,514,029 (nearly 65 
percent of the net sales of last vear). 

To take full advantage of such diversi- 
fied operations. Cessna has set up a 
separate sales organization to handle 
them and any others in which it may 
become interested later. 

Sub-contract work providing addi- 
tional volume for the company but 
which will not necessarily bulk large in 
the total volume of business includes: 
orders from Boeing for parts for their 
bombers and transport planes; hydraulic 
cylinders for International Harvester 
Co.; some machined parts for Oliver 
tractors; and hydraulic parts for John 
Deere combines. Increased specializa- 
tion on farm machinery parts leads the 
company to expect the volume of such 
work to increase materially. 
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Early Tests Scheduled 
For New Flying Car 

Wind tunnel tests are scheduled to 
be held at the University of Washing- 
ton this month on a quarter-size model 
flying automobile designed by Moulton 
B. Taylor, Longview, Wash. Taylor 
heads a syndicate known as Aerocar As- 
sociates which was formed to develop 
the combination two-place airplane and 
three-place automobile. 

In the meantime, construction is 
going ahead on the first unit of a fac- 
tory building in which the Aerocar will 
be manufactured, and the company's 
own airstrip is being developed just 
outside Longview. A runway 2,000 feet 
long is now open and plans call for ex- 
tending it to 4,500 feet. W. A. Taylor 
is owner of the landing field and will 
also build the factory. 

► Aluminum Car— According to Moul- 
ton Taylor's preliminary engineering de- 
signs and his table model, the flying 
automobile will be 23 feet long and 
seven and one-half feet wide. It will 
be of aluminum construction and weigh 
approximately 1,600 pounds. The power 
plant will be a four-cylinder, air-cooled 
Franklin engine. 

Moulton sees his Aerocar as having a 
cruising range of 300 miles at a speed 
of 100 m.p.h. Its landing speed is esti- 
mated at 40 m.p.h. Moulton estimates 
the ship will retail at about $3,250. 

The automobile section of the Aero- 
car will be about the size and capacity 
of the Crosley. It will comprise the 
forward section of the airplane to which 
the airplane body will be attached. 

In flight, the Aerocar will be a high- 
wing monoplane with inverted tail, and 
pusher type. The propeller is mounted 
in the rear, aft of the tail, and its drive 
shaft will be coupled to the car’s en- 
gine with a spline which will make 
disassembly of airplane from the car 
section a matter of nrerelyslipping a pin 
that joins body to car. The wings will 
fold back against the body. 

► Take or Leave Plane— A feature of the 
Aerocar is the fact the airplane section 
may either be left at the airport by 
uncoupling the car from it, or towed 
away behind the car, with wings folded. 
Moulton said he has provided for the 
following elements in his combined 
automobile and airplane: 

Eye appeal, practical road speed, iden- 
tical controls for flight and driving, 
automobile type gasoline, battery and 
accessories, ease of tire change," four- 
wheel hydraulic brakes, rear vision, bag- 
gage facilities, storage in an ordinary 
garage, adequate stability for hands- 
off flight, elimination of stalls and 
spins in flight characteristics, and an 
engine noise level comparable to that 
of an automobile. 
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V 

"Honoring the Pilots of 
Today who are Developing 
the Airplanes of Tomorrow" 


In the 20 years since it pioneered 
engines of horizontally-opposed design — the type which made possible the development of today's 
personal aircraft — Continental Motors has sponsored many programs for the advancement of flying. 
Latest in a series of such moves for the industry's long-range good is the company's establish- 
ment of a sterling trophy and a $10,000 purse in connection with the All-American Air 
Maneuvers at Miami. Continental Motors hopes, by this means, to foster the initiative so vital to 
technical progress, to the end that the planes of tomorrow may embody speed, safety, 
dependability — a degree of all-round usefulness 


surpassing that of even the finest planes of today. 


Continental Motors Cor n oration 

MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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Aircraft Fire Detector 

Designed to function at preset tem- 
perature, airplane fire detector is stated 
to actuate (under test specifications) 
alarm signal under allowable 5 sec. when 
exposed to 2,000 deg. F. direct flame and 
indicate “fire out" equally fast. Claimed 
is that false alarms cannot develop 
under vibration since contacts will not 
close without presence of heat. Number 
of wearable parts is reduced by having 
practically welded structure. Hermeti- 
cally scaled, contact points and moving 
elements are protected from dirt and 
corrosive influence. Device features 
normally open circuits (no relays re- 
quired);’ overall length is 2fl in.; dia., 
J in.; and weight is approximately 1 oz. 
Maker is Control Products, Inc., 306 
Sussex St., Harrison, N. J. 



Reduces Hose, Duct Chafing 

Development of mounting clip which, 
with spring tension, will hold tubing 
firmly clear of bulkhead aperture is an- 
nounced by Glenn L. Martin Co. De- 
vice will be made and marketed by 
Pepka Spring Co., 810 S. Waugh St.. 
Kokomo. Ind. Used on Martin 202. 
clip is made from continuous piece of 
cold drawn music wire and is shaped 
roughly into circle, with grippers formed 
at four points to fit tightly against aper- 
ture edges. Duct is suspended in center 
of aperture without touching edges, and 
clip grasps duct tightly to minimize fric- 
tion between the two. 



Multi-Contact D.C. Relay 

Handling as many as 12 circuits in 
wide variety of contact combinations, 
new multi-contact d.c. relay is an- 
nounced by Control Div., General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., for use in 
electronic apparatus, communications, 



and signaling equipment. Working 
from five basic arrangements, contact 
combinations can be stacked to satisfy 
intricate circuit switching requirements. 
Silver, palladium, or tungsten contacts 
can be had, depending on rating and 
life specifications. More than 500 dif- 
ferent coils are available for use in 
relay, with ratings ranging from 1 to 
250v. and from 0.1 to 26,000 ohms, to 
make possible close matching of coil 
voltage and resistance with rating oi 
energizing circuits. Two-section or con 
centric two-winding coils are also avail- 
able. 

Lightplane Fire Safety 

New packaged fire protection system 
for small planes developed by Walter 
Kidde & Co., and distributed by Van’s 
Air Service, St. Cloud, Minn, includes 
CO, bottle, piping, and discharge out- 



lets. Kits are now available for Navion 
and will be offered soon for Stinson 150, 
Beech Bonanza, and other small craft. 


Resistors for “Tight-Spots” 

Suitable for aircraft electrical installa- 
tions, ceramic-cased midget wire-wound 
resistors made by Clarostat Mfg. Co, 
130 Clinton St, Brooklyn, N. Y, are 
intended for tight spots and for facili- 
tating point-to-point wiring. Marketed 
as Greenohm Juniors, units feature wire 
winding on fibre-glass core, with axial 
bare pigtail leads clinched to ends, 
placed in steatite tube and filled and 


sealed with special cold-setting inorganic 
cement. Because of absence of organic 
material, it is claimed that resistor will 
not blister, crack, or change shape. 
Standard-junior (Type C7GJ) measur- 
ing 1 J by A in, with 2 in. leads is rated 
at -7w. and is available in values from 
practically zero to 5,000 ohms max. 
Smaller type (C4GJ), measuring 1 by A 
in, is rated at 4w, with maximum 
available resistance of 1 .000 ohms. 


Information Tips 
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a new Ferret Set 

by 

A new design . . . strong ... adaptable .. . 
they squeeze into close places easily 


Yes, a new Ferret set . . . new in design . . . way over 
par in performance — and they’re twice as strong as 
you would expect such slim, slender handles and thin- 
walled sockets to be. 

They squeeze into tight places and get those hard- 
to-reach nuts and bolts that defy the ordinary type 
wrench. Newly designed by Snap-on engineers, they 
make quick easy work of many of the tough jobs on 
modern motors and engines. 

Be sure to ask your "Snap -on” man to show 
this set the next time he calls. 

TOOLS CORPORATION 

8020-A 28th Avenue • Kenosha, Wisconsin 

INTERNATIONAL DIVISION) KENOSHA. WISCONSIN. U. S. A. 
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CAA Plane Rental Proposal 
Gains Widespread Approval 

Agency plans to dispose of war surplus trainers used by 
inspectors and rent modern lightplanes. 

By ALEXANDER McSURELY 


Proposal by CAA to divest itself of 
its operationally expensive war surplus 
SMJ trainer planes used by inspectors 
for travel about the country and to rent 
new postwar personal planes for the 
same purposes from fixed base opera- 
tors appears likely to be approved with 
no indications of serious opposition in 
any Washington quarter. 

Powerful factor in the rental pro- 
posal’s chances is the fact that the plan 
is originally credited by Washington 
sources to Rep. Karl Stefan (R., Neb.) 
chairman of the House Appropriations 
sub-committee which will pass on CAA 
budget requests. It was reported also 
that the economy features of the plan 
won favor with the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

► Use 230 Plancs-CAA's inspectors 
and officials now have in use approxi- 
mately 230 airplanes ranging from 
Douglas DC-4s and one Lockheed Con- 
stellation (not in flying condition) down 
to 75 hp. two-place Ercoupes. Approxi- 
mately 95 of these are two-place North 
American SNJ Navy training planes, 
powered with 450 lip. Pratt & Whitney 
Wasp fr. engines which CAA inherited 
from war surplus. CAA also has some 
elderly Beech model 17 biplanes, and 
some "beat-up” Fairchild 24s. 

Rep. Stefan has suggested that CAA 
get rid of all but about 30 of its planes 
and rent other planes from fixed base 
operators as they are needed. But CAA 
contends it needs about 90 planes for 
use in experimental projects and by 
patrol pilots checking landing aids, air- 
ways. etc. These are two and four-en- 
gine planes, including besides the 
DC-4s, C-47s, and twin Beeches and 
twin Cessnas, which are equipped with 
instruments, which the ordinary air- 
plane rental sendee would not provide. 

► Fee Recommended— John Morris, 
chief of CAA’s aircraft control service, 
has recommended a fee of approxi- 
mately $10 an hour be paid by CAA 
for rented aircraft, with a guarantee of 
200 to 250 hours use per year which 
would insure the operator of a return 
of approximately $2,000 to $2,500 an- 


nually for the use of each airplane, in 
addition to whatever he could make on 
it and when it was not in use by CAA. 
Morris estimates that the SNJS cost 

3 roxiinately $25 an hour to operate, 
ough CAA has been supplied with a 
large stock of surplus replacement parts 
for these planes which are warehoused 
at Oklahoma City. 

The SNJS arc generally regarded as 
a serious offender in airplane noise, al- 
though second to the BT-13s, which 
CAA originally had from war surplus. 
In view of Administrator T. P. Wright’s 
vigorous campaign for airplane noise re- 
duction, it is believed advisable in offi- 
cial quarters for members of the CAA 
staff, also, to flv in more quiet airplanes. 
► Seek PAC Advice-' Whether the $10 
an hour rental figure would prove ade- 
quate, probably will depend on the type 
of equipment’ which CAA wishes to 
rent for that figure. Eastern operators 
generally are getting about $8 an hour 


for solo time on 85 hp. two-place air- 
planes with variations reported at differ- 
ent fields. One midwest operator gets 
$25 an hour for rental of a Beech-place 
Bonanza with a minimum of three 
hours a day. 

It is understood that Administrator 
Wright has asked members of the Per- 
sonal Aircraft Council of the Aircraft 
Industries Association, for their opin- 
ions on the plane rental proposal. Mem- 
ber companies have generally indicated 
approval as a less desirable alternative 
to outright purchase of new postwar 
personal type airplanes providing the 
CAA will pay an equitable rental figure 
which will enable the renting operators 
to show a profit margin. Tentative dis- 
cussion calls for the operator to do all 
the maintenance and repair on the air- 
craft rented. This would eliminate in 
large measures need for CAA aircraft 
repair operations which have been a 
subject of severe criticism by the avia- 
tion industry as government competi- 
tion with private enterprise. 

If the rental plan is authorized, as 
it appears, it will be watched closely 
by both CAA and the industry and its 
records will provide interesting informa- 
tion in several channels: 

• It is expected to prove data showing 
the economy of operating the smaller 
horsepower, postwar planes which 
should provide necessary evidence to 
justify CAA purchase of such planes 
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for its use, at a later time. 

• The same data will probably be the 
first record of such a large scale light 
airplane fleet operation for one con- 
sumer, and as such will be studied by 
commercial potential large scale users 
of light aircraft. 

• It will offer proof of a claim often 
made by the fixed base operators seg- 
ment of the industry that they can do 
maintenance and repair of aircraft un- 
der the free enterprise profit system, 
better and more economically than it 
can be done at government bases. 

• The records may offer a government 
test tube of large scale light plane 
rentals, providing additional data for 
private concerns which have been on 
the verge of entering this field. 

• If the rental program docs justify 
CAA purchase of personal type planes 
in the future, it could open the way 
to stimulating development of im- 
proved light aircraft, by CAA contracts. 
It is probable that lightplane manu- 
facturers would lend a more favorable 
car to CAA efforts at plane develop- 
ment if the development took the form 
of specifications for new airplanes which 
the government agency was buying, in 
fair quantity. 

32 


Standard Warranty 
For New Aircraft 

Proposed standard form of warranty 
for new airplanes has been circulated by 
the Personal Aircraft Council of Air- 
craft Industries Association to its mem- 
ber companies, which differ from most 
existing warranties in two major points: 

• Period of Warranty— Most present 
warranties are valid for varying periods 
dating from delivery at factory. Pro- 
posed standard would be valid from 
date of delivery to distributor or his 
designee. 

• Including Parts Not Manufactured By 
The Airframe Maker— Most existing 
warranties exclude parts and products 
not made by the airframe maker, but 
it is pointed out that the decision as to 
whether to make or buy a component 
is the responsibility of the airframe 
maker and he thus has responsibility for 
the component whether he makes it or 

Reports from a questionnaire circu- 
lated show that warranties of eight com- 
panies reported all cover a 90 day period 
except one, which is for 60 days (Beech) 
while five companies couple this time 


limit with a number of hours flown on 
the new airplane, the warranty to expire 
at whichever condition occurs first 
(Beech, Convair and Republic, 100 hr.; 
Aeronca 90 hr. Piper 50 hr.) Others 
reporting were Cessna, Fairchild, and 
Waco. Five companies maintain a stock 
of replacement parts for definite period, 
Aeronca 10 yrs.; Fairchild 8-10 yrs.; 
Convair and Piper, 7 yrs., Republic 5 
yrs., while the others endeavor to stock 
or fabricate replacement parts for any 
aircraft which are still in use. 

The proposed warranty does not in- 
clude tires, motors, ignition apparatus, 
starting devices, generators, batteries, in- 
struments or other trade accessories, usu- 
ally covered by the manufacturers of 
these items, in separate warranties. 

North American Loss 
Estimated at $28,259 

North American Aviation’s prelim- 
inary statement for its fiscal year that 
ended Sept. 50, 1947, indicates a net 
loss of 528,259 after tax carryback 
credits of $11,700,000. The figures 
take into account the write-off of the 
Navion loss, put at $8,646,886. 

This contrasts with NAA's fiscal 1946 
profit of $4,001,061, realized chiefly 
from war contract termination claims 
amounting to more than $52,000,000 
of its $55,818,518 worth of sales. In 
fiscal 1947, company sales were $20.- 
508,991. 

Like others of the major companies. 
NAA in closing out its year has trans- 
ferred to earned surplus the balance of 
its reserve for contingencies established 
during the war. In NAA’s case, this 
amounts to $4,412,222. 

No indication is given in NAA’s an- 
nouncement of the price it received 
when it sold the Navion to Ryan Aero- 
nautical. A possible hint that the buy- 
ing price was not too high might be 
gained from the fact that at the end 
of NAA’s 1946 fiscal year, the com- 
pany listed development, engineering, 
tooling and a portion of initial pro- 
duction costs of the Navion program 
at $5,379,764. 

A favorable outlook for the current 
vear is reflected in NAA’s figures for 
its final quarter: sales of $8,659,616. 
about 40 percent of the year's total. 
At the end of the year, backlog was 
$203,284,730. as against $184,810,261 
at the end of the third quarter. 

Gets Distributorship 

Appointment of Pacific Airmotive 
Corp.’s Linden, N. J. base, as Pratt & 
Whitney engine distributor and ap- 
proved overhaul base for Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont. Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, 
and Union Co.. N. J. has been an- 
nounced by Wallace O. Leonard, PAC 
president. 
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Cessna’s New Model 
Features More Speed 

Using the new Continental C-90 en- 
gine which develops 90 hp. at 2,475 
rpm., Cessna Airplane Company's 1948 
two-place model 140 is quieter and 
shows improved performance, Dwane 
Wallace, Cessna president, has an- 
nounced. 

Top speed is over 125 mpli. Cruising 
speed is five miles an hour greater than 
that of the 1947 models 140 with 85 hp. 
Continentals, although the 85 hp. Con- 
tinental requires 100 more rpm. to 
attain that power. 

Substantial noise reduction is claimed 
partly because of slower rpm. making for 
improved propeller efficiency, less en- 
gine and propeller noise, and partly due 
to efficient exhaust mufflers, which re- 
duces cabin noise, Cessna claims to a 
new low level for personal aircraft. 

► Few Differences-Outwardly the plane 
shows little difference from the 1947 
model 140, except for a wide horizontal 
stripe painted on the vertical tail sur- 
faces. Cabin interior is finished in two- 
tone color with new, easily legible labels 
over dials, controls and switches on in- 
strument panel. 

Both right and left windows open in 
the 1948 model, and the throttle is re- 
located for better accessibility and knee 
room. Cabin and seat upholstery is 
wool and leather, with no sag seat 
cushions padded with foam rubber. The 
1948 Cessna model 120 two-place plane 
will continue to use the 85 hp. Conti- 
nental as its powerplant. 

► Engine Change— Despite the engine 
change there is no increase in price from 
the 1947 to the 1948 model 140. Both 
models will use the vanadium steel 
spring landing gear developed by 
Cessna, and improved this year, the 
maker reports, to further smooth out 
rough or cross-wind landings. 

Polykol Agency 

Skymotive, Inc., fixed base operation 
at Chicago Douglas Airport, has been 
named distributor in 10 midwest states 
for Polykol, a new plastic surfacing 
material for protection of metal air- 
craft, by the Polvcraft Corp., Los An- 
geles. The finish is described as an 
invisible coating sealing the surface 
against oxidation or corrosion, or harm- 
ful effects of gasoline, exhaust stain 
and handling smudges. It is described 
as resilient enough to give protection 
of an enamel and not crack or break 
off when the undermetal gives or bends. 
It is applied by spraying after chemical 
cleansing processes prepare the surface. 
In addition to a transparent colorless 
finish, Polykol is provided in eight 


DECISION REVERSED— J. M. W. Chamberlain, Akron, who has been fight- 
ing a legal battle with nearby residents who are seeking to keep his Chamberlain 
Airport closed, reports that he won the second round by unanimous decision of 
the Ninth Ohio District Court of Appeals, reversing a lower court decision. The 
lower court had granted an injunction to Russell Firestone and other property 
owners, against the airport on complaints of nuisance, property depreciation, and 
similar charges. In effect the reversal held that airplanes have a right to fly 
lower than 500 ft. in landings and takeoffs, regardless of trespass over adjoining 
private property. 

AIR OIL STUNT— A new lightplane landing gear strut made by Lucient Gruss, 
Middletown, Ohio, has been demonstrated recently at Dayton, Ohio, by Gerald 
Chatterton, Dayton aviation sales operator, who has exclusive national distribution 
of the new device. Gruss is credited with earlier invention of the pneumatic strut 
used on many of today’s largest airplanes, and the airspring for automobiles. He 
claims that the new strut will make it possible to lighten fuselage structure at the 
point of landing gear attachment since the combination of air ana oil shock absorp- 
tion used is far more efficient than conventional lightplane gears. It will also make 
possible shorter landing gears with easier cabin access and egress for passengers. 
Observers at a flight demonstration of the gear installed on a Piper Cub trainer, 
said the plane was "dropped in” repeatedly from several feet above the ground and 
settled without a bounce, and that taxi tests over rough ground showed superior 
dampening of bumps. Chatterton reports that several lightplane manufacturers 
have already indicated interest in the new strut. Low maintenance, (strut carries 
one year guarantee) is said to make up for slightly higher initial cost. 

LOUISIANA RYAN AGENCY-Notice of W. M. Eberbart, owner of Louisi- 
ana Aircraft, Baton Rouge municipal airport, as Ryan Navion dealer for Louisiana 
and Mississippi has been announced. Eberbart has a flight training school, aircraft 
and engine repair facilities, and represents Piper for the same area. Ryan also named 
John B. Rudy Co., Grand Central Air Terminal, Glendale, Calif., and Bakersfield 
(Calif.) Airpark as direct factory Navion dealers. 

MAITLAND NAMES— Col. Lester J. Maitland, for whom Maitland Field, 
is named, has been appointed Wisconsin state aeronautics director, by the state 
aeronautics commission at a $5,000 salary as of Feb. 1. Maitland, and his partner, 
Albert F. Hegenburger, both then Army Air Service lieutenants, made a trail- 
blazing flight in a Fokker C-2 tri-motor, the Bird of Paradise, from Oakland, Calif., 
to Honolulu, in 1927. Hegenburger is now an Air Force major general. 

AIRPORT HOPPER— Northrop's tri-motor transport, the Pioneer, has been 
demonstrating its excellent short field landing and takeoff characteristics in small 
unpaved airfields and airstrips over Southern California, entering many fields which 
have not been used previously by anything but very small aircraft. Even with one 
engine out, the 121 ton tri-motor has been flying in and out of the small fields 
without difficulty, the test pilots report. 

NO FOUR-PLACER— Texas Engineering & Manufacturing Co., Dallas, maker 
of the two-place Swift 125 personal plane, will devote its full attention to making 
that plane, and will not enter the four-place competition in which virtually every 
other lightplane company is engaged now or will be. When TEMCO purchased 
the manufacturing rights of the Swift, after bankruptcy of Globe Aircraft Corp., 
Ft. Worth, they also acquired partially completed engineering on an experimental 
four-place personal plane design, but apparently have decided to shelve this design, 
at least for the present. TEMCO president, Robert McCullough, reports there 
has been an increase in Swift 125 sales every consecutive month since TEMCO 
purchased the manufacturing rights last June, and predicts a more substantial 
increase in sales in 1948, due to the completion of a nationwide Swift dealer 
organization. A new fuel vent system will be incorporated on all future produc- 
tion Swifts, and new landing light installation in the leading edge is also available. 
An auxiliary fuel tank which adds more than 130 miles to tne Swift's cruising 
range, bringing it well above the 500 mile mark, is also being offered as optional 
equipment. 

ROBOT BONANZA— A black-and-vellow four-place Beech Bonanza has been 
cauipDcd with radio control and is being used by the Beech Aircraft Corporation 
in a dive test program, to determine the effects of excessive air speeds on various 
parts of the airplane without endangering a test pilot in dives beyond the plane's 
normal design limiting factors. The company believes it is the first commercial 
plane to be used in such a radio-controlled dive test program. 

-ALEXANDER McSURELY 
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Joint Argentine Line 
Experiences Deficit 

BUENOS AIRES—' The Argentine 
adventure in an airline owned jointly by 
the state and private investors has not 
had too successful a financial experience 


overseas airline established under this 
mixed ownership pattern, one of the 
most active and most widely used, 
ZONDA (Northwestern Zone Airline 
of Argentina), came through the first 
six months of 1947 with an overall loss 


ZONDA stock pays its holders a guar- 
anteed 5 percent dividend, so this loss 
will have to be met by the federal gov- 
emment-in this case' the Secretary of 
Aeronautics. 

► Expenses Exceed Income— It is noted 
that income from traffic development, 
tickets, mail, etc., for ZONDA has 
been much lower than the direct work- 
ing expenses, that is, flight operations, 
land operations and passenger service. 
The former amounted to only 1,320,000 
pesos (ARG) against 1,970,000 pesos of 
direct expenses. General expenses of 
660,000 pesos were added. 

Under the unique setup of the line, 
which operates a considerable fleet of 
Douglas DC-3s and DC-4s and han- 
dles considerable traffic in Argentina, 
after two years of deficit the Secretary of 
Aeronautics has the right to take over 
the direction of the company and ascer- 
tain the cause. 

The Argentine International Airline, 
known as FAMA, is formed on the same 
principles, but has not been in the field 
long enough to have a fair tryout. Great- 
est hazard of the investors is that while 
their profit is protected, their capital in- 


Isla Verde Airport Plan 
Meets Navy Opposition 

SAN JUAN-The Navy Department 
is opposing the proposed Isla Verde in- 
ternational airport near San Juan, to be 
constructed by the government of 
Puerto Rico at a cost of more than 
$15,000,000. 

Rear Adm. Daniel E. Barbey, com- 
mander of the Tenth Naval District, 
has objected to construction of the air- 
port at the site selected on the grounds 
it would interfere with operation of the 
Navy’s nearby radio station, erected in 



This new hangar at Moron Airport, Buenos Aires, is used for the DC-3s and DC-4s 
employed mostly for domestic service by the 1 ( year-old ZONDA airline. Probably one of 
the largest hangar-repair shops in use in South America, it measures 165 x 210 x 225 ft., 
covering approximately 12,300 sq. ft., and includes subterranean departments. ^Fou^ three- 

testing unit arc some of the modern features. Moron is the present national airport at 


1944 and described by Barbey as "the 
Navy’s communication center for the 
entire Caribbean area." 

Plans for the airport specify con- 
struction of a runway about 1.500 ft. 
from the radio station. Naval officials 
believe resulting noise and radio inter- 
ference would compel the Navy to 
abandon installations for which the 
Federal government paid about $5,000,- 
000 . 

► Station Transferred—' The wireless re- 
ceiving station was transferred from San 
Juan to its present site near Isla Verde 
to avoid interference from industrial 


craft operations. 

The government of Puerto Rico has 
invested about $100,000 in plans and 
surveys for the Isla Verde international 
airport. Acquisition of about 1,500 
acres for the project is contemplated. 
The Puerto Rico planning board already 
has approved a master plan of airports 
which includes the Isla Verde field, with 
a high priority for its construction. 

The Navy's decision surprised gov- 
ernment circles in San Juan. Under the 
Federal airport construction program, 
SSOO.OOO had been allocated to Puerto 
Rico as an advance to start preliminary 
work, and the Puerto Rican legislature 
had approved several appropriation acts 
to provide more than $5,000,000 for the 
project. 

Meanwhile, in formal ceremonies, the 
Navy recently turned over the Isla 
Grande airport, near San Juan, to the 
Puerto Rican authorities who will as- 
sume responsibility for its control, oper- 
ation and maintenance until the pro- 
posed Isla Verde airport issue is settled. 

The Navy had operated the Isla 


Grande facilities s 
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during the war. Thirty airlines plus 
military craft, have been using this air- 
port with 3,400 airline landings re- 
corded since 1946. 

Traffic Increases Noted 
In Philippine Figures 

MANILA— Latest civilian aeronautics 
statistics in the Philippines reveal that 
passenger traffic has increased a hun- 
dred fold since before the war, while 
for every pound of air-freight in 1941 
thirty pounds are carried today. 

The bulk of the domestic load is 
being carried by Philippine Air Lines, 
Inc., in their 50 aircraft. PAL. recently 
doubled its fleet through purchase of 
FEATI, only other major airline in the 
islands. The purchase enabled PAL. to 
extend its routes considerably while of- 
fering passenger rates which for the most 
part are 25 percent below prewar levels. 
PAL.’s fleet of DC-4 "Skymasters" will 
shortly be augmented by Douglas 
DC-6s, to be used exclusively in over- 
seas service between Manila and San 
Francisco (Oakland), via Guam and 
Honolulu, and between Manila, Hong 
Kong and Shanghai. 

Meanwhile Commercial Air Lines. 
Inc., which heretofore had operated 
locally on a nonschedulc basis, has been 
granted a limited schedule permit to 
operate on any domestic route two times 
a week. In addition CALI makes regular 
flights to a number of Far Eastern 
points. 

The past summer also marked the in- 
auguration of Northwest Airlines service 
between the U. S- the Philippines. 
China and Japan, over what is known 
as the Aleutian route. Pan American 
Airways now maintains a five day a week 
service with the United States. 
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ARMY 


That’s a 3-platoon complement of C-82’s, 
,the famous Fairchild Packet. 

They are carrying 123 men, a fast-hitting, 
air transportable infantry unit. 

The Packet is on duty in ever increasing 
numbers with the new Army. It lends wings 
to troops being trained for swift mobility and 
close ground-air cooperation. 

It has found scores of tasks in maneuvers. 
It carries guns and supplies, ammunition or 
men. It has successfully dropped heavy field 
pieces by parachute to troops on the ground. 

Fairchild engineers gave the Packet the 
ability to do many tasks well— so well that 
the maneuvers of America’s new All-Air 
Army center around Packet performance. 


T 



Fairchild Hi rent ft 


Division of Fairchild Engine & Airpla 
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Conveniently located from coast to coast, 
WAA- Approved Distributors are selling choice, 
unused Aircraft Components at prices that are 
right. Thousands upon thousands of general 
replacement parts, accessories, hardware items, 
tires and tubes, engines, engine parts, and 
many other valuable items are being offered. 

These distributors were selected by WAA 
because of their recognized position in the air- 
craft industry, their technical “know-how” and 
their ability to serve you efficiently. 


For a complete list of Approved Distributors, 
showing the types of equipment offered by 
each, write to the Office of Aircraft and Elec- 
tronics Disposal, War Assets Administration, 
425 Second Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Any one of these carefully chosen Distribu- 
tors can offer you top-notch, unused compo- 
nents at extremely attractive prices. Visit, 
’phone or write the nearest. You will be agree- 
ably surprised to learn the variety and quality 
of components he has available. 


OFFICE OF AIRCRAFT AND ELECTRONICS DISPOSAL 


WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 
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Equipment Trusts Loom Larger 
In Proposals for Airline Financing 

With legal difficulties still to be surmounted, carriers 
study substitute device in which separate corporations 
would buy planes and lease to operators. 


With the need for additional airline 
financing becoming more acute, it is 
likely that equipment trusts may assume 
a prominent role in the industry’s capi- 
tal structure. 

Widespread adoption of the equip- 
ment trust device among the airlines 
has been slow in developing largely 
through the inertia that frequently sur- 
rounds legal and technical obstacles 
when encountered for the first time. 
Among the legal difficulties noted by 
financial institutions is the liability that 
may accrue to the equipment trust trus- 
tee, conditional seller, or chattel mort- 
gagee in the event of an accident. This 
liability could be removed by an amend- 
ment to the Civil Aeronautics Act. 

Another major issue is the status of 
the property in the event of bankruptcy. 
The secured creditor is not considered 
properly protected unless he is able to 
repossess the operating equipment im- 
mediately. As railroad equipment trus- 
tees have the right of immediate posses- 
sion in case of bankruptcy, there is no 
reason why the Bankruptcy Act can not 
be modified to give the same protection 
to airline equipment paper. 

At present there is no satisfactory 
method of recording interests in engines 
and spare parts which, in the aggregate 
may run as high as 25 percent of the 
airplane cost. 

In the international field, much more 
remains to be accomplished in order to 
encourage equipment trust financing. A 
system of international recording of 
financial interests in aircraft would be 
most reassuring. Toward this end, the 
International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion is currently circulating a draft con- 
vention providing for such recording as 
well as the recognition of attendant 
rights to aircraft flying in the interna- 
tional air routes. 

► Successful When Tried— To the lim- 
ited extent already used, equipment 
trusts have met with considerable suc- 
cess in the air transport industry. Pan 
American World Airways was the first 
and thus far the only line to resort to 
true equipment trust financing among 
the airlines. 


In January, 1939, the company sold 
$2,500,000 in 4 percent equipment 
trust certificates to two Eastern banks. 
These funds were applied toward the 
purchase of Boeing Clippers. Pan 
American had a 30 percent equity in 
these planes, which provided a wide 
margin of safety for the banks. Pro- 
vision was made for the serial maturity 
of these certificates over a five year 
period. Actually, they were retired be- 
fore maturity and the planes continued 
in service well beyond their estimated 
"useful" life. The principle of this ar- 
rangement revolves around “pay-as-you- 
go”— thus making possible the liquida- 
tion of the obligation during the esti- 
mated life of the equipment. 

The principle of trust financing 
among tne airlines was present when 
American Airlines, late in 1935, utilized 
a loan from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to pay for its first fleet 
of DC-3s, and which gave the carrier 
the jump on the other lines in this type 
of equipment. 

The commercial banks refused to ad- 
vance any funds on this type of trans- 
action, maintaining that the industry 
was too unstable to warrant the risk. 
RFC thereupon entered the picture and 
advanced the money at 5 percent on a 
chattel mortgage on the planes, with 
American making a 40 percent equity 
payment. This loan was amortized on 
a monthly basis. 

► Railroad Experience— Equipment trust 
financing has been highly successful in 
the railroad field. Basically, the in- 
herent strength of this medium is found 
in the indispensable character of rolling 
stock— freight and passenger cars along 
with locomotives. A railroad might have 
a valuable right-of-way, but is worthless 
without the equipment to move the 
traffic. Similarly, it may be said that 
the airlines, while having valuable 
"rights-of-way”— in the form of certifi- 
cates of convenience and necessity, 
would be in a hopeless position without 
planes with which to implement oper- 

It is little appreciated but when rail- 
road equipment trust paper was first 


conceived there were many obstacles en- 
countered and reasons advanced why 
this instrument would never succeed. 
However, in the light of practical oper- 
ating experiences, adjustments were 
made and the necessary elements fell in 
their proper places. 

► Substitute Proposal— To meet the 
more immediate equipment require- 
ments of a number of the airlines and to 
obviate the legal questions raised thus 
far, the equipment trust principle may 
soon appear in a new guise. There is 
considerable discussion being given to 
the formation of separate corporations 
to hold title to newly acquired equip- 
ment which would be leased to the air- 
line concerned. 

The equity of this new corporation 
would be owned by the airline and 
rental payments would be sufficient to 
amortize the indebtedness of the equip- 
ment corporation over the useful life of 
the planes. This proposal was actually 
advanced as part of Capital Airline's 
capital re-adjustment plan earlier this 
year, but failed to materialize. 

Another probability is the creation of 
a government owned agency to buy 
equipment and lease it to the airlines 
on a regular amortized basis. This may 
be done through RFC or a specially 
created agency to concentrate on this 
activity. The advantage of this arrange- 
ment lies in obviating any immediate 
capital outlay by the airline. 

► Indebtedness-In recent years, the 
rapid expansion of airline capital struc- 
tures has seen the extensive creation of 
various forms of indebtedness. Such 
obligations have appeared in debentures, 
commercial loans both secured and un- 
secured, and of a short or long term 
nature. This has developed to the point 
where in many instances 40 to 50 per- 
cent of capitalizations have been pro- 
vided through borrowing. This high 
debt ratio has proven to be unsound 
when confronted with adverse operating 

Most of this debt was originally 
created to finance equipment purchases 
but not always employed for this pur- 
pose. Interestingly enough, because of 
the legal objections found with equip- 
ment trusts, many unsecured term loans 
were developed. It was believed that by 
imposing certain restricting clauses, 
adequate protection would be afforded 
the lender. Actually, however, this has 
not always worked out as intended. In 
some cases, money originally intended 
for plane purchases were diverted to 
operating purposes. Of greater impor- 
tance, the borrower lost much flexibility 
in any future financing proposals. 

Equipment trust instruments, in one 
form or another, designed for a specific 
purpose, supplemented by additional 
equity financing, may yet prove the 
answer in supplying the needed funds 
to the airline industry. — Selig Altschul 
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Western Air Lines Blueprints 
Future With Five A ear Program 

Carrier sees smaller dependence on mail pay; better 
financial outlook results in plans to buy five more 
Convairs; continued inflation spiral expected. 

By CHARLES ADAMS 


A detailed blueprint for continuing 
its financial comeback of the past nine 
months with minimum dependence on 
mail pay has been drawn up by West- 
ern Air Lines in answer to a Civil Aero- 
nautics Board order issued last spring. 

The carrier told CAB that except for 
an extension from Yuma, Ariz.. to 
Phoenix, it has no desire for additional 
route mileage. It added that mail pay 
requirements, both on a dollar and 
plane mile basis, should be less in 1948 
than 1947 and should decline each year 
through 1952. Biggest threat to a pros- 
perous future was seen in TWA's drive 
to “invade” the Los Angclcs-Las Vegas 
segment and to remove restrictions on 
the Los Angeles-San Francisco run. 

► Other Rcports-Westcm’s report to 
the Board paralleled others made by 
Capital Airlines (PCA), Colonial, 
Northeast and Chicago & Southern. 
The Board told each of these carriers 
to explain their alleged increasing de- 
pendence on mail subsidies. The lines 
also were ordered to analyze their route 
patterns to determine whether uneco- 
nomic characteristics are present and 
whether operations not yet inaugurated 
should be postponed indefinitely. 

Since abandoning transcontinental 
ambitions early last year, Western’s for- 
tune has been mostly good. Sale of its 
Denver-Los Angeles route to United 
Air Lines late last summer yielded 
Western a net profit of around $1,800,- 
000 and put the company well in the 
black for the nine months. Although 
a net deficit of over $600,000 is antici- 
pated during the fourth quarter, West- 
ern’s earnings for the year should be 
substantial. 

► Seeks More Convairs-Firmcr fi- 
nances and brighter prospects for the 
future have resulted in a move by 
WAL’s management to reinstate some 
of the orders for new equipment which 
were cancelled in November. 1946. At 
that time. Western reduced its com- 
mitment for Convair 240s from 20 to 
10 and its contract for DC-6s from 
10 to 5. 


Western now discloses plans to boost 
its order for 10 Convairs to 1 5. The 
five additional planes would cost $375,- 
000 each (including spare engines) 
and would be placed in service around 
the middle of 1949. When Western 
first ordered 20 Convairs in the spring 
of 1946 the purchase price per unit 
was about $225,000. 

► Future Fleet— Equipment now oper- 
ated by WAL consists of 12 DC-3s, 
5 DC-4s, 1 cargo C-47 and 1 cargo 
C-54. Plans call for selling the cargo 
C-54 early this year and delivery of 
10 Convairs by July 1. 

Availability of Convairs is expected 
to make 4 DC-3s surplus after July 1, 
and Western hopes to sell them for a 
total of $170,000. Expected delivery of 
five additional Convairs by July 1, 
1949, will make WAL’s five DC-4s sur- 
plus, and the carrier plans to sell them 
for about $825,000. Thus the WAL 
fleet in the summer of 1949 should 
consist of 15 Convairs, 8DC-3s and a 
cargo C-47. 

► Airport Problem— The Convairs will 
be fitted into Western’s schedule pat- 
tern on the basis of an average block-to- 
block speed of 190 mph. Scheduling of 
the carrier's DC-3s is now based on a 
1 56 mph. block-to-block speed, and the 
DC-4s have a 194 mph. block-to-block 
speed. Recent survey trips by top WAL 
executives disclosed serious airport 
problems involving use of the Convairs 
north of Salt Lake City on routes 19 
and 52, but these difficulties can be cor- 
rected. 

Western told CAB that difficult ter- 
rain and a shorter haul than the indus- 
try average have caused higher expenses. 
(Western’s average passenger haul is 
399 miles against 495 for the 16 domes- 
tic trunklines.) 

► Traffic Survey— During the first nine 
months of 1947, 64.91 percent of 
Western’s revenue passenger miles were 
flown over route 63 (Los Angelcs- 
Seattle); 26.28 percent over route 13 
(San Diego-Salt Lake City); 7.96 per- 
cent over route 19 (Salt Lake City- 


Great Falls, Mont.); and 0.85 percent 
over route 52 (Great Falls to Leth- 
bridge, Alberta). Both routes 19 and 
52 are marginal when considered in the 
light of present-day load factor require- 
ments for break-even operations, WAL 

The carrier told CAB it is "extremely 
optimistic” about the future of route 
63 segments north of San Francisco to 
Portland and Seattle on which service 
began Aug. 1. Adverse publicity result- 
ing from the DC-6 accidents affected 
the development of traffic on this as 
well as all other WAL routes during the 
fall. 

► Foreign Routes— Present plans call for 
inauguration of Los Angcles-Mexico 
City operations on July 1, 1948, with 
initial flights made nonstop with DC-4s. 
Extension of route 52 north from Leth- 
bridge to Edmonton, Alberta, is hoped 
for about the same time. Rights for 
operation of both routes must be ob- 
tained from the Canadian and Mexican 
governments. Western believes activa- 
tion of the two foreign links will greatly 
benefit its domestic route structure. 

Except for the foreign extensions. 
Western has instituted service to all 
but three of the points to which it is 
certificated. It is prepared to begin 
flights to San Bernardino. Cal., as soon 
as it gets permission to use the Army’s 
airport there. 

► Small Towns Problem— But Richfield 
and St. George. Utah, offer different 
problems. Both have populations of less 
than 4,000, and WAL seriously ques- 
tions the economic feasibility of serv- 
ing the points even if adequate airports 
become available. In similar reports by 
Chicago & Southern and Northeast, 
doubt was expressed that service could 
be instituted, or, in some cases, con- 
tinued at a number of points on their 
systems without some sort of substan- 
tial subsidy. 

Western believes its present 60 cents 
a ton mile mail rate is inadequate de- 
spite the addition last spring of a “mini- 
mum capacity factor” which placed an 
artificial floor under the loads carried. 
The minimum capacity factor boosted 
the carrier’s 1947 mail pay from an 
anticipated $424,000 to more than 
81,000,000. 

► New Formula Sought-WAL would 
like to have its mail pay hitched directly 
to its passenger load "factor— a formula 
already set up by CAB for Pioneer Air 
Lines "and Continental Air Lines. “Such 
a formula,” the carrier declared, “would 
stabilize our gross monthly income and 
eliminate the six months starvation- 
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six months prosperity cycle. 

Despite last spring's adjustment, 
Western said it would need $1,530,000 
in additional mail pay for 1947 to earn 
an 8 percent return on its investment. 
In 1948 the carrier believes it will need 
about $1,258,000 additional to earn an 
8 percent profit and in 1949 about 
$7S2,000 additional. After 1949 WAL 
believes it can make an 8 percent profit 
under the mail pay formula now in 
effect. 

► Need to Decline— Total mail pay 
needed for 1946 to earn 8 percent was 
$5,110,000 (27.6 cents a plane mile). 
Western told CAB. Need in 1947 will 
be $3,1 51.000 (31.6 cents a plane mile); 
in 1948, $2,854,000 (27.1 cents a plane 
mile); in 1949, $2,632,000 (21.9 cents 
a plane mile); in 1950 and 1951, $1.- 
496.000 (12 cents a plane mile); and in 
1952, $1,272,000 (10.2 cents a plane 
mile). 

Western thinks that with the help of 
the more efficient Convairliners its mail 
pay need will decline despite a con- 
tinued upward spiral of costs. An em- 
ploye pension plan which may be placed 
in effect next July will cost about $175,- 
000 a year for the first ten years. 

► Costs Rise-Wage level iri 1948 is ex- 
pected to be 10 percent higher than in 
1947, and the 1949 level will be up an- 
other 10 percent. Western believes. 
Gasoline costs will jump 2 cents a gal- 
lon this month and another 2 cents in 
July, while oil prices will be up 2 
cents a gallon this month and another 
6 cents by next October. 

Present outlook is for Western-Inland 
to finish 1947 with a net profit before 
taxes of around $1,244,000 despite the 
$671,000 loss expected in the last quar- 
ter. Revenue passenger miles are ex- 
pected to total 195.000.000 this year 
against 214,000,000 in 1946. an 8.6 per- 

In 1948, under the present mail for- 
mula. Western anticipates a net loss 
before taxes of $65,000 and 205.000.- 
000 revenue passenger miles. In 1949 
the carrier foresees S730.000 net profit 
and 242,000,000 revenue passenger 
miles; and in 1950. $1,597,000 net 
profit on 267.000,000 revenue passenger 

CAB Disturbed 
By AAA Mail Pay 

All American Aviation has been 
granted a mail pay increase which will 
have deficits going back to May. 1945, 
but the Civil Aeronautics Board, in 
ordering the boost, warned of a possible 
backfire. 

The Board noted that “the increasing 
cost to the government of (AAA's 
pick-up operations) without anv appar- 
ent corresponding benefit to the com- 
merce, the postal service or the national 


British Deficit 

Further proof that U. S. car- 
riers have not been alone in show- 
ing deficits for the 1946-47 period 
is provided in the latest statement 
of British European Airways, one 
of Great Britain’s three major 
state-owned air carriers. 

From Aug. 1, 1946, when BEA 
was established, to Mar. 31, 1947, 
the carrier lost about $8,400,000, 
according to a summary of opera- 
tions published as part of a gov- 
ernment white paper. In that 
period, the company, which op- 
erates Great Britain’s internal and 
continental services, flew 72,000 
passengers about 30,000.000 rev- 
enue passenger miles. 


defense, is a matter of grave concern.” 
These facts, CAB continued, will be 
given full consideration in the pending 
Board investigation (instituted last 
May) to determine whether AAA’s 
pick-up route certificate should be sus- 
pended in whole or in part. 

► New Rate-Mail rates set for All 
American are: for the period May 28, 

1945, to Aug. 31, 1946, 48.5 cents a 
revenue plane mile; for the period be- 
ginning Sept. 1, 1946, 54.70 cents a 
plane mile based on present schedules 
of two round trips daily over the entire 
1,522-mile route. A rate of 79 cents a 
mile will be applicable to any segment 
over which the Post Office may in the 
future reduce mail schedules to one 
roundtrip daily. 

During the 12 months ended Aug. 
31, 1946, AAA’s former mail rate of 
50.26 cents a mile actually yielded the 
carrier 41.02 cents a mile. CAB’s latest 
order will result in additional mail pay- 
ments aggregating around $500,000 
from May28, 1945, through last month. 
The Board allowed All American 7 per- 
cent profit on its recognized investment 
for the 1 5-month period ended Aug. 31, 

1946, and an estimated 8 percent profit 
thereafter. 

► Bcechcraft Purchase— Partial replace- 
ment of single-engine Stinson Reliants 
with twin-engine Beech DISCTs in 
November, 1946, resulted in increased 
plane mile costs. CAB said in view of 
the age of the Stinsons and the increas- 
ing difficulty of meeting safety and oper- 
ations requirements with that type of 
plane it would find AAA’s decision to re- 
place the Stinsons a reasonable one. 

But the Board emphasized that ex- 
cept for safety considerations substitu- 
tion of $100^000 Beechcrafts for the 
Stinsons would hardly have been justi- 
fiable for rate-making purposes in view 
of the comparatively small mail and ex- 
press loads carried on AAA’s system. 


James Ray, Adams 
Submit Resignations 

Resignations of James G. Ray as vice 
president of Southwest Airways Co. and 
Alvin P. Adams as board chairman and 
chief executive officer of California 
Eastern Airways were announced on the 
West Coast late last month. 

A feeder airline pioneer, Ray expected 
to establish a consulting service for 
short-haul carriers following his resig- 
nation from Southwest, which is to be- 
come effective early this month. Under 
Ray’s guidance. Southwest carried 35 
percent of all passengers handled last 
year by U. S. feedcrlines. 

Andre De Saint Phalle, head of the 
New York investment banking firm 
bearing his name and No. 2 stockholder 
in California Eastern, has become presi- 
dent of the Transcontinental Airfreight 
Line. Adams, who took over active 
management of the freight carrier last 
fall following the resignation of presi- 
dent J. J. O’Brien, will remain on CEA’s 
board of directors. The post of board 
chairman was abolished. 


Other personnel developments: 



ALPA Attacks Case 
Against AA Pilot Sisto 

License revocation hearings involved 
American Airlines check pilot Charles 
Sisto, who engaged the gust lock of a 
DC-4, sending it into a 7,500-ft. dive 
over Mount Riley, Tex., Oct. 8, ended 
late last month in Los Angeles amid 
charges that the flyer was being 

The ALPA said informal testimony 
in preliminary investigations of the 
DC-4 incident were being used to 
“hang” Sisto at the formal hearing 
in Los Angeles, adding that the pilot 
was "pressured” into resigning from 
American Airlines. ALPA warned it 
might refuse to cooperate voluntarily 
in future accident inquiries if such 
practices continue. The prosecution 
declared that Sisto on Oct. 1 5 volun- 
tarily signed a statement admitting his 
activation of the gust lock sent the 
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Post Office Sees Air 
Mail Profit in 1950 

The Post Office department esti- 
mates that the air mail postal deficit 
will mount from $14,859,469 during 
the 1947 fiscal year to $22,118,000 for 
fiscal 1948 at the existing five cent 
per ounce rate. 

In testimony before the Air Mail 
Subcommittee of the House Post Of- 
fice Committee, headed by Rep. Ed- 
ward Rees (R., Kans.), the Department 
opposed an increase in the rate on 
the grounds that the impetus to vol- 
ume of the five cent rate will justify it 
by the 1949 fiscal year. In that year, 
the Department estimates that its air- 
mail deficit under the five cent rate 
will be only $8,378,000, compared 
with an estimated $11,146,000 de- 
ficit under a six cent rate, and a deficit 
of $25,953,000 under an eight cent 
rate. 

For the current 1948 fiscal year, the 
Department calculates that its deficit 
under a six cent rate would be $20,- 
861,000, or $1,257,000 less than under 
the five cent rate. At an eight cent 
rate, the deficit would be an esti- 
mated $23,894,000. By 1950, the Post 
Office predicts a profit on air mail 
operations of $9,088,000 under the 
five cent rate, a profit of only $358,- 
000 if the rate is boosted to six cents, 
and a deficit of $27,774,00 if the rate 
is raised to eight cents. 


National Science Drive 
Revived in Congress 

Sen. Elbert Thomas (D., Utah) plans 
to revive the drive for a national science 
foundation in this session of Congress. 

The measure passed by the last ses- 
sion of Congress was vetoed by the 
President who objected primarily to the 
administration laid down for the founda- 
tion. It would have been composed 
of a board of part-time experts and 
headed by a director elected by members 
of the board. The President indicated 
apprehension that the outside interests 
of the board members, most of whom 
would probably have connections with 
major corporations, would govern their 
actions on the government agency. 

Thomas, an administration Demo- 
crat, believes that the President's appre- 
hension is unwarranted, and points out 
that boards of education throughout 
the country arc composed of part-time 
members. He plans to confer with the 
President before introducing a new bill, 
in an effort to reach a compromise on 
the administration issue. Thomas be- 
lieves that there is some likelihood that 
Congress would authorize a foundation 
headed by a Presidentially-appointed 
director, as long as policy-making powers 


were lodged with the board of experts. 
However, if the President insists on 
granting policy-making authority to 
either a presidentially-appointed direc- 
tor, or a board of full-time presidentially- 
appointed government employes, there 
appears slight chance for enactment of 
national science foundation legislation. 
The sentiment in Congress is that this 
type of organization would be too 
deeply enmeshed in politics. 

Two other measures, designed to pro- 
mote scientific development in the 
national defense field, introduced by 
Chairman Walter Andrews (R., N. Y.) 
of the House Armed Services Commit- 
tee, are due for Congressional action 
this session: 

Legislation authorizing the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force to detail scientific 
and technical personnel to private 
plants and laboratories for periods up 
to six months. 

Legislation authorizing the Army, 
Nary, and Air Force to designate panels 
of civilian experts to deal with specific 
scientific or technical projects and to 
sustain the cost for research, develop- 
mental, or test facilities essential to the 
execution of contracts. 

CAB Issues Reports 
On WAL, AA Accidents 

Probable causes of two Western Air 
Lines accidents in the mountains of 
Southern California during November 
and December, 1946, and of an Ameri- 
can Airlines crash at Michigan City, 
Ind., have been determined in recently- 
issued CAB reports. 

The pilot’s action in making an in- 
strument letdown without previously 
establishing a positive radio fix probably 
caused the crash of a WAL DC-3 
against White Mountain, 14 miles 
south of Lebec, Calif., on Nov. 13, 
1946, according to CAB. Contributing 
to the pilot’s action were conditions of 
severe static, wind in excess of antici- 
pated velocities, preoccupation with an 
unusual amount of radio conversation, 
and inoperation of the Newhall, Calif., 
radio range. All 11 occupants of the 
plane were killed. 

► Pilot Error— CAB also attributed the 
crash of a WAL DC-3 on Cuyapaipe 
Mountain— three miles from Mt. La- 
guna, Calif— on Dec. 24, 1946, to pilot 
error. The report said the flight was 
conducted at an altitude which would 
not clear obstructions "due to an error 
by the pilot in determining his position 
with respect to Laguna Mountain.” All 
12 occupants of the plane were killed. 

Significantly, the WAL planes in- 
volved in both the Lebec and Mt. La- 

S na mishaps hit the peaks only 75 ft. 

low the crests. No evidence of mal- 
functioning of the aircraft, engines or 
radio was found in either case. 


► Engine Failure— Accumulation of car- 
buretor ice following loss of power in 
both engines as a result of fuel starva- 
tion probably caused the American Air- 
lines DC-3 crash at Michigan City, 
Ind., on Dec. 28, 1946, in which the 
pilot and co-pilot were killed. Shortly 
before the accident, the crew radioed 
that both engines were going bad and 
that they were descending to look for 
an opening in the overcast. 

As the plane dropped into the over- 
cast, carburetor ice formed rapidly and 
could not be eliminated. Reason for 
the fuel starvation which crippled both 
engines has not been determined. 

New Labor Scale 

A proposal that employees earning 
$300 or more a month in salary or fees 
be exempt from the overtime require- 
ments of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act has been presented by the aircraft 
industry to wage-hour administrator 
William R. McComb. 

Industry views were given by Ed- 
ward Jam Croswell, counsel for Glenn 
L. Martin, at hearings in progress in 
Washington on McComb’s proposals 
for revising regulation 541, which de- 
fines executive, administrative and pro- 
fessional employees and outside sales- 
men. These groups, and persons en- 
gaged in local retailing, are not covered 
by the wage-hour law. 

Croswell stated that among the ma- 
jor aircraft manufacturers he spoke for 
at the hearing were Glenn Martin, 
Curtiss-Wright, United, Bell, Piper, 
Sperry Gyroscope, Fairchild, Avco’s 
Lycoming division. Republic and 
Ranger on the east coast. Also Doug- 
las, Lockheed, Boeing, Northrop, North 
American and Consolidated Vultee on 
the West Coast. 


Air Force Shifts 

Five more top Air Force generals 
have received changes of assignments 
in what the Air Force terms "routine 
transfers.” These are believed to be 
only the forerunner of about 1 5 such 
changes scheduled within the next few 
weeks. Latest changes: 

• Major General Albert F. Hegen- 
berger, to office of deputy chief of staff 
for materiel, special weapons group. 

• Major General Howard M. Turner, 
from commanding general 10th Air 
Force to deputy commanding general, 
Air Defense Command, Mitchel Field, 
N. Y. 

• Brigadier General Thomas C. Darcy, 
from assistant chief of staff, Barksdale 
Field, La., to commanding general, 
Williams Field. Chandler, Ariz. 

• Brigadier General Aubry L. Moore, 
from commanding general, Williams 
Field to commanding general, Good- 
fellow Field, San Angelo. Texas. 
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* Aerovias “Q”, S. A.— Has asked CAB 
for a foreign air carrier permit to fly be- 
tween Havana, Cuba, and New York via 
Washington. The Havana-based com- 
pany, which now operates between 
Cuba and Key West, Fla., would use 
DC-4s on the new link. 

► Chicago & Southern-States that 
CAB’s action suspending inauguration 
of service by C&S between Memphis 
and Kansas City (Aviation Week, 
Dec. 8) was illegal and has asked the 
Board to set aside the order. CAB’s 
original stay order was issued less than 
72 hours before C&S was to open the 
new link, and the company said the 
Board’s "unprecedented” action resulted 
in a loss of some $15,000 in cash 
plus “unwarranted damage to our repu- 
tation.” 

► Mid-Continent— Reports net loss of 
$33,589 in November compared to a 
loss of $8,506 in the same month last 
year despite a 6 percent gain in operat- 
ing revenues. Company flew 5,742,134 
revenue passenger miles on a 59.28 per- 
cent load factor in November, 1947, 
against 5,766,846 revenue passenger 
miles and a 58.49 percent load factor 
in November, 1946. 

► National— CAA has granted official 
approval for company use of ILS with 
a 300-ft. minimum ceiling. . . . Carrier 
completed its first year of operations to 
Cuba on Dec. 15 with a record of 
15,000 passengers flown into Havana 
and 20,000 flown to the U. S. via the 
Tampa and Miami gateways. 

► Northwest— Has amended its petition 
for a mail pay increase filed last month 
(Aviation Week, Dec. 22). Company 
states it needs $2,900,000 in additional 
compensation for the 14-month period 
between Nov 1, 1946, and Dec. 31, 
1947, to break even on its domestic 
system. Besides the $2,900,000, a rea- 
sonable return on the company's invest- 
ment is requested. Petition filed last 
month asked $1,400,000 (plus a fair 

E rofit) for calendar 1947 only. Request 
>r $1.54 a ton mile mail pay (plus a 
fair return) on and after Jan. 1, 1948, 
was not changed in the new petition. 

► Trans-Canada— Hopes to inaugurate 
twice-weekly flights between Montreal 
and Bermuda with 40-passenger DC-4M 
by early spring. Communications facili- 
ties are now being installed and the 
traffic staff is assembling in Bermuda. 

► United—' With December figures esti- 
mated, company expects 1947 revenue 
passenger miles to total 1,227,775,000, 
up 14.4 percent over 1946. Revenue 
plane miles were up an estimated 9.5 
percent to 59,886,000; freight up 127 
percent to 10,172,000 ton miles; ex- 
press up 18.5 percent to 6,787,000 ton 


miles; and mail down 11.4 percent to 
8,528,000 ton miles. November reve- 
nue passenger miles were down 7 per- 
cent from the same month last year. 


CAB SCHEDULE 





ASK 




e of the natioi 


ABOUT THE 'Poataiie 'iJJecUw 
THAT MADE GOOD! 


Thousands of these units proved their dependability on far-flung 
air fields during the war. 

TODAY — the im proved commercial cousin of these hard-heating 
veterans is making itself indispensable t 
largest airlines. 

Besides preheating aircraft engines, 
instruments, cabins and cockpits, 
these units really do the job in com- 
bating cold weather maintenance, 
repair and warm-up difficulties. 

With Herman Nelson Portable 
Ground Heaters you can spot quick, 
clean, safe HEAT where you want it, 
when you want it, without waste . 

Write today for catalog and prices. 

the HERmnn imson 



, MANUFACTURERS C 


QUALITY HEATING . 


| VENTILATING PRODUCTS 
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FEDERAL 

ALL-METAL 

ShiA 

Don’t let snow close the airport 
you operate on. Equip your 
planes with skis and keep them 
flying. Make every winter flying 
hour turn In a profit. 

Stimulate flying interest among 
students and pilots. Encourage 
more charter trips. When heavy 
snowfalls stop ail other means of 

therewith Federal All Metal Skis. 



FEDERAL 

AIRCRAFT WORKS 



Sj.^yOUR FEDERALISM DCTRIBUIOR^W.IU 
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Northeast Registers 
New Stock Issue 

Northeast Airlines’ plans to finance 
the retirement of $1,418,304 worth of 
notes with the proceeds from a new 
stock offering have been disclosed in a 
registration statement filed with the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission. 

The issue— 83,333 shares of no par 
value convertible preferred— will be of- 
fered initially to the company’s common 
stockholders at the rate of one new 
share for each six common shares now 
held. NEA's new stock will have an an- 
nual cumulative dividend of $1 per share 
from Jan. 1, 1948. 

► Atlas Notes— Northeast plans to use 
the proceeds to pay off all but $400,000 
of the notes now held by Atlas Corp. 
and the latter’s wholly-owned subsidiary, 
Salta Holding Corp. As of Oct. 31, 
1947, the notes aggregated a total of 
$1,812,304. 

In connection with the stock sale, 
Atlas has agreed to subscribe for any 
shares of the new stock not purchased 
by other stockholders. Atlas now owns 
100,000 shares (20 percent) of North- 
east’s common stock. 

► Convair Purchase— The SEC state- 
ment said Northeast has agreed to buy 
five Convair 240 transports and parts for 
delivery this year. Total base price of 
the equipment is $1,575,000. 

NEA declared expansion of its route 
system is necessary and unless the ex- 
pansion takes place either through certi- 
fication of new links or merger with 
another carrier it will be "extremely 
difficult” to operate profitably without 
government aid in the form of "need” 
mail payments. 

► Losses litis Year— The carrier added 
that at present it is not equipped to 
operate all new routes applied for, nor 
does it have sufficient capital to do so. 

Northeast reported that except for 
1940, 1942 and 1944 it has not realized 
sufficient revenues to meet operating ex- 
penses since 1938. Net loss for the first 
10 months of 1947 totaled $999,941 
against a net loss of $43,946 for calendar 
1946. 

American, TWA Sign 
New Wage Pacts 

Details of new contracts between 
TWA and its 1,000 pilots and co-pilots 
and between American Airlines and its 
ground personnel were disclosed late 
last month. Both agreements provide 
substantial wage increases. 

The new TWA pact, which becomes 
effective Feb. 1, 1948, was signed by 
David L. Behncke, Air Line Pilots 
Association president, and Robert II. 


industrial relations. Domestically, pilot 
pay was increased about 10 percent on 
Constellations and around 5 percent on 
DC-3s. Co-pilot wages were boosted six 
percent. 

► Foreign Flights— TWA pilots in in- 
ternational service will receive a guaran- 
teed 70 hours flight pay monthly, plus 
overtime at $10 an hour for DC-4 equip- 
ment and $11.50 an hour for Constel- 
lations. Previously, overseas pilots had 
a fixed monthly salary of $1,100. 

The agreement also created the new 
position of relief pilot on international 
flights. Relief pilots will receive $70 
monthly in addition to their regular co- 
pilot's salary. 

Ratification of the 194S labor agree- 
ment between American Airlines and 
the Transport Workers Union of Amer- 
ica (CIO) has been completed by the 
union membership. TWU claims the 
new pact provides the highest wage rates 
for mechanics and other ground person- 
nel in the air transport industry. 

► General Increase— Provisions of the 
agreement, according to TWU, include 
a general increase of 16 cents an hour, 
of which 10 cents is retroactive to July 
1, 1947. The full 16-cent raise was to 
become effective Jan. 1 . 

The American Airlines pact also in- 
cluded provisions for an additional paid 
holiday, making a total of seven per 
year; sick leave with accrual up to 30 
days; retention of two weeks vacation 
after one year and granting of three 
weeks paid vacation after 14 years; and 
reduction of the probationary period to 
three months. This year’s agreement 
carries over the 1947 provisions with 
respect to shift premiums, time and one- 
half and double overtime, and other 
rules and working conditions. 

A partial list of new hourly wages 
shows: inspector (first year) $2, there- 
after $2.06; lead mechanic (first year) 
SI. 88, thereafter $1.94; senior mechanic 
(first year after one year as mechanic) 
S1.64-S1.72, thereafter, $1.82; mechanic 
(first year) S1.50-S1.56, thereafter (as 
senior mechanic) $1.64; junior mechanic 
(first year six months) $1.12, after 30 
months $1.44: lead cleaner-aircraft (first 
year) $1. 20-SI. 26, thereafter $1.34; 
cleaner-aircraft (first year) 94 cents-Sl. 
thereafter $1.07; senior ground service- 
man (first year) SI .38-51 .46. thereafter 
SI. 54; ground serviceman (first year) 
SI -SI .04. second vear SU2-S1.20, 
thereafter SI. 30. 


Air France Survey 

A recent Air France travel survey dis- 
closed that- half the passengers on its 
North Atlantic run arc American and 
30 percent French. Of the total, 55 
percent are business men, either in trade 
(30 percent) or in a branch of industry 
(25 percent). 
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COPILOTS 

WANTED 

ii you have the following basic require- 
log you imrnedialoiy ior copilot asmign- 
LICENSES.-^Commerclal Pilot 
FLIGHT T^IME: 1300 hour. tint pllot-iolo 

EDUCATION: High School' Gradual, 

A RESUME OF TOUR PERSONAL QUALI- 
FICATIONS, EDUCATION, EXPERIENCES 

rMVL D 0V D ME^ TH! 0F^t L f ? WIN L G AC r UA W RD, A k 

A^Vt^^ S' 

MiWE&n KA d N r S . v S E, C, l T 0 Y s 
M n ON°DAr%'h°o"gh‘>RmA°Y , ''*‘ 

TRANS WORLD AIRLINE 

Searchlight Section 

“TuIS ; "OPPORTUNfTIES" : fH'SniuM, 

tot |j ^DISPLAYED RATES DISPLAYED 

mcdonnell aircraft corporation 

Has several excellent openings for thoroughly experienced 
personnel for our expansion program. 

COST ESTIMATORS 

Thoroughly grounded in aircraft estimating, costs, and budgets. 

Write Personnel Manager, P. 0. Box 516. St. Louis (3). Mo. 

POSITION WANTED 

^ DELUXE TWIN-BEECH 


SURPLUS 

Jacoel 

Cable Splicer 

| , Cable 1 Splicing 


feMBfi 

WANTED 

EXHAUST 

COLLECTOR RING ASSEMBLIES 

DOUGLAS PART #5115224 (C-47) NEW 
P 0 Box JO »S6 N N ' H C W f G D bl FI 


NORTH AMERICAN B-25A 

HI.75831 1 converted lot^u.. a.^ aracuUv. 

Professional 

Services 

SEE US F0R APPROVED REPAIR STATION 188 

® INSTRUMENTS 

NEW - USEO - ALL TYPES - SALES - REPAIRS 

STANDARD AIRCRAFT EQUIPMENT COMPANY 

Hangar 35, Roosevelt Field, Mineola, L. 1., N. Y. Garden City 8753 

LANCASTER, ALLWINE & ROMMEL 
Registered Patent Attorneys 

Validity end inMngVm.nl' lnv.uS^tjon?"ln*d 

Schools 


^ BEECHCRAFT AT-1 1 

SPARTAN ^AERO^ REPAIR 

PETER ALTMAN 

ENGINEERING CONSULTANT 

Rising Sun school of 

ESTABLISHED 1930 AERONAUTICS 
GOVT f CmA.A. ^and_ VETERANS APPBOVCO 
| 2204-14 T'HUNriNCION^ir^'pmLA., PA. 


FOR SALE 
3,000 (appro.) 

Landing Strip Mats 

17" by 10" 
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0 SEARCHLIGHT SECTION © 


The 

Philosophy of business 
behind the Steward-Davis 
R-1830-92 Conversion 


\ -he aircraft surplus engine business is no different 
from many another business; a company may operate 
on a philosophy which consists of paring, cutting and 
hewing quality ever closer and closer to the breaking 
point in a greedy and short-sighted effort to raise 
profits as near the maximum as the market will con- 
tinue to bear. That such tactics are all too often the 
rule, rather than the exception, all of us know. How- 
ever, there is one factor that makes such a philosophy 
of business more reprehensible in aviation than per- 
haps in any other business in the world — it is deadly. 
The fact is, that the safety of our lives, the lives of our 
passengers, customers and pilots, our cargos, our air- 
craft and the future of our businesses depend directly 
on the ability of every engine purchased to perform 
without any relation to the price for which it was 

The sale of engines of an undependable quality has 
unfortunately characterized an altogether too high 
proportion of surplus engine sales, and has caused 
many an operator out of sheer disgust to by-pass al- 
together the large and inherent savings which the 
surplus market should be entirely capable of deliver- 


ing to him. The ironic fact is that operators, both at 
home and abroad, have been held up for exorbitant 
prices or sold faulty goods due to a simple inability 
to locate trustworthy agents dealing in legitimate 
engines at fair and equitable prices. 

It is the object of this company to break this kind of 
market which presents an operator on the one hand, 
with a cheap and perhaps fraudulent engine at a low 
price, and on the other, with an unnecessarily costly 
engine, which nevertheless may fail to produce the 
hours of pay-load delivery which an engine half its 
price should, and can. deliver. To do this, we are now 
producing a fine R-1830-92 conversion upon which 
we are prepared to stake our reputation that it can be 
purchased by you at a price which is justified in terms 
of trouble free engine hours — the only realistic 
determination of value upon which an engine can be 
considered well purchased. 

cordially, 

Stanley P. Davis 
F. H. Steward 



Steward-Davis • 13301 South Western Avenue • Gardena , California 
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Praising The CAA Inspector 


Some readers will say it was the softening influence of 
Christmas. Others may recall that on previous occasions 
this page has been turned over to the views of persons 
who disagree with us. At least, in addition to being a sur- 
prise, the letter reprinted below, praising the majority of 
CAA inspectors, should be a morale tonic for that 
beleaguered group. 

Although the last editorial on inspectors was printed 
here several months ago, Capt. Max Balfour, guiding light 
of Spartan School of Aeronautics at Tulsa, Okla., was 
still sizzling over it at the recent National Aviation Clinic. 
We told him to write his comments. They have just 
arrived. 

In our opinion, several of Captain Max’s arguments 
miss the point because he forgets one important fact— 
that in business life inferior men encounter competition 
and eventually are eliminated to their own financial loss. 
CAA officials and employes, however, should be obli- 
gated to serve the public, who pay their salaries. Inferior 
public servants, we think, are too often protected from 
this competition and penalties for mediocrity by out- 
moded Civil Sendee regulations and by stupid 
bureaucracy. 

We have a quaint philosophy that the public can 
demand fair return for what it finances. We have faith 
in the fair mindedness of the majority. If government 
fails to make the proper changes the fair-minded 
majority demand, it is up to that fair-minded public 
to squawk, and loudly. This, undoubtedly, was behind 
the UPMA proposal to keep a file of complaints sent 
in about CAA inspectors by its thousands of members 
who are mechanics, plane owners and pilots, and fixed 
base operators. 

Widespread complaints about a few inspectors, citing 
specific instances, are enlightening, and furnish a basis for 
reporting to CAA public servants accused by the tax- 
payers. Furthermore, this method makes it difficult for 
CAA to hide the extent of complaints and any failure to 
follow them up. We think any independent clearing 
house of spontaneous public opinion on CAA or any 
other publicly supported agency is a useful instrument of 
democracy. Thus, we upheld UPMA’s proposal, and still 
do. 

T. P. Wright has made progress in his CAA cleanup 
and reorganizations, including improvements in the 
inspection service. But we cannot go as far as Captain 
Balfour. Nevertheless, both sides deserve a hearing, and 
competent public servants are also deserving of a pat on 
the back. 

Following is Captain Balfour’s letter, and his own 
nominations for meritorious citation: 

I am a regular and faithful reader of your editorials. They are 
timelv. interesting and based on good fact finding, but the one 
on "Keeping CAA Inspectors In Line," seems to me to be an 

his United Pilots & Mechanics Bulletin. I like Jim*and admire 
his efforts. But I don’t think that either of you were writing to the 
majority of fair-minded people in this business. I get around a 


Admitting that we do have some that are not perfect, and after 
all the)’ are only human, I have always had the impression that 
CAA inspectors were well chosen, well trained and competent men. 
I believe they compare very favorably with any group, in or out of 
the government service. In' the nine years I have operated^Spartan, 

of scores of instances of sane and fair treatment and many instances 
where inspectors made special efforts to render rapid service, some- 
times with personal inconvenience to themselves. 

I believe also that any reasonable complaint taken to a regional 
administration would be given fair consideration. If that didn’t 
satisfy. I’ll bet that Administrator Ted Wright would see personally 
that the injured party received fair treatment. 

Here is what I think is wrong with Jim Batchelor's approach 
and yours: 

1. You create the impression that many CAA inspectors are 
abusing the public. That is not true. In speaking of a minority 
whv don’t you say how manv? 49%, 10%, 5%, 1%? 

2. You strike at the pride and professional dignity of every 
inspector on the staff. 

3. You say nothing about the provocation these men can and 
do suffer from another minority that stays up nights trving to 
figure how it can beat the law. Why doesn't Batchelor at the same 
time set up a card file of unethical operators, mechanics who do 
poor work, and pilots who deliberately violate the regulations, and 
others who are opposed to any and all CAA men? Another mrnor- 


4. You propose and endorse a system of squealing that is con- 
trary to democratic principles, the idea of fair play, and the golden 
rule. What ethical right has UPMA to maintain such a blacklist? 

5. Nothing is said about hearing the inspector’s side of the 
story. Even if the inspectors could talk, is UPMA a competent 
agency to consider evidence and render judgment? 

I think the approach should be from the opposite direction. If 
names arc to be named, let's hear about the good men, the ones 
who have worked quietly and faithfully to foster aviation and have 
shown good judgment and tact in their dealings with a group that 
is made up of many fine people and also a small minority that is 
not so good. Long ago I was told that “you can catch more flics 
with sugar than with vinegar." If you will give recognition to the 
good men in CAA, and Jim admits they are the majority, the rest 
probably will want to get on your list. If thev don’t appear, a lot 
of good people can wonder why. Here are a few. These are some 
of the men in CAA we at Spartan appreciate for their fairness, 
their cooperation and their devotion to duty. We probably have 
forgotten some; there are so many. 


A. M. Alcorn 
T. K. Archer 
Harold Bailey 
William M. Berry 
F. M. Bondor 
W. M. Brubaker 
Emerson Carpenter 


George Childress 
M. F. Clarke 
E. H. Cole 
T. Couchman 
M. P. Crews 
C. F. Dvcer 
L. C. Elliott 
W. R. Graham 
J. T. Gray 
W. G. Green 


B. Griffin 

B. F. Groh 

E. W. Hudlow 
Harold lllich 

J. T. Irish 
Mr. Jarvis 
John Paul Jones 
L. W. Jurden 

C. W. Keith 
Mr. Krebbiel 
R. O. Lindsay 
L. Littlejohn 
Q. Lyle 

A. W. Meadows 

D. A. Miller 

F. J. Miller 
J. M. Millikin 
William S. Moore 


Harold Ownbv 
W. H. Perkin's 

R. F. Scholtz 
Charles E. Sharp 
F. S. Shine 

Joe Shumate 

Mr. Simpson (Fort Worth) 
Mr. Spencer (Fort Worth) 

S. E. Travis 
M. F. Vanik 

A. A. Vollmecke 
C. W. Von Rosenberg 
J. P. Waagc 
John Warlick 
Ed Warner 
J. T. Watson 
& L. Weaver 
W. H. Weeks 


Aviation Week invites letters from fixed base opera- 
tors and others on Max Balfour’s expression, and CAA 
inspectors in general. 


ROBERT H. WOOD 
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These 

Planes 

Use 

LUCITE" 



TO solve the pilot’s bugaboo of confus- 
ing another plane’s lights with stars or 
glaring ground lights, the U. S. Navy is 
currently testing a new method of air- 
craft illumination: “contour lighting” 
with Du Pont “Lucite” acrylic resin. 

Streamlined strips of “Lucite” are 
attached to the wing tips and trailing 
edges of the tail assembly, replacing the 
present single points of light. The light 
from tiny lamps is transmitted by the 
strips, which in turn, because of the ex- 
cellent light transmission of “Lucite,” 
glow and fully outline the contours of 
the plane. In addition, “Lucite” can be 


molded or formed to extreme contours 
. . . yet is strong and durable. And it 
stands up to weather and sunlight with- 
out warping or yellowing. 

This is just one of the new develop- 
ments in aircraft parts which have been 
materially improved with DuPont plas- 
tics. Aircraft manufacturers use ‘ ‘Lucite” 
as standard equipment on all types of 
planes for windshields, enclosures, cabin 
windows, and instrument panels. Write 
for facts on “Lucite” and other DuPont 
plastics that may be of help to you. E. I . du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Plastics 
Department, Room 221 , Arlington, N. J. 





PRECISION PRODUCTS 
AND 

ENGINEERED SYSTEMS 


SHAKE-DOWN 

Cemuia.up 


Here is another group of General Electric’s torpedo-shaped TG-180 jet engines 
rolling into the test chambers at our aircraft gas turbine factory in Lynn, Mass. 
In its test chamber, every jet engine gets a full-power “shake-down” run. 
Then, like any aircraft engine, it is dismantled, inspected, reassembled, and 
given a final test before shipment. 

All types of electric aircraft equipment, in addition to jet engines, are built 
by General Electric. Part of G.E.’s line of electric aircraft equipment includes: 
generators — complete power systems, turbosuperchargers, explosion-proof 
motors and control, gas turbines, flight recorders, instruments, ignition systems, 
specialized electrical equipment. When you need a complete power or ignition 
system, or a single instrument, or when a specialized application requires 
individual attention, we’ll be glad to arrange to supply it for you. Apparatus 
Department, General Electric Company, Schenectady, New York. 
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